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WHAT'S YOUR CONCLUSION? 
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A Chicago manufacturer 
of a well-known house- 
hold article wrote us 


not long ago that he was# 
Fi 


far oversold, and added 


"We were able to trace 
MORE INQUIRIES AND DI- 
RECT ORDERS FROM YOUR 
‘PUBLICATION THAN FROM 
FIFTEEN OTHER FARM PUB- 
LICATIONS COMBINED, and 
as we only advertise in 
the cream of the farm 


press, you can draw your# 


own conclusions as to 
what an excellent pub- 
lication your paper must 
be” 


We have drawn our con- 
clusions-- 


Now, it's your draw? 


Wilmer Atkinson Company ; 
Publishers 
FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 81 


T the recent national advertising convention at 
Dallas, sermons were preached in all the 
churches by advertising men. 


No truer words were ever spoken than these by an 
advertising agent who addressed one of the congre- 
gations: 


“The results of all advertising are built upon one 
‘thing, and only one, the belief of our brothers that we 
“are telling the truth. 


“We have our trade-marks. They are worth nothing 
“in themselves—merely symbols. And yet trade- 
““marks have been listed as assets and sold for prices 
“running into the millions. 


“These millions of dollars represent millions of minds 
“minds which have been convinced of the quality 
“of the article for which the trade-mark stands—mil- 
“lions of minds filled with the belief that what is said 
“about this article is true. 


“Destroy that belief, betray that confidence, and your 
“mark becomes worthless—often even worse than 
“worthless.” 


Advertisers in Collier’s represent a hundred different 
lines of manufacture; but they all measure up to one 
standard 


—that which they say about their merchandise 
must be true. 


The same inflexible rule that directs our editorial de- 
partment censors every advertisement; that rule is 


—*“ nothing but the truth.” 


Wd. Gare . 


Manager Advertising Department 























The Influence of Locality 
on Interest Rates 


Interest rates vary in different 
sections of this country, depending 
principally upon demand and supply 
of capital. In the South and West 
a great amount of outside funds is 
necessary and this capital must be 
attracted by larger interest return. 
It is accordingly possible for houses 
well equipped for investigating the 
conditions in any section of this 
country to purchase Southern and 
Western bond issues equal in quality 
to the best Eastern issues and at 
the same time producing the very 
good interest return of 6%. 

We are offering at this time a 
number of thoroughly sound 64 
First Mortgage Bond issues in de- 
nominations of $500 and $1,000, and 
available in maturities from two to 
twenty years. We particularly com- 
mend these to investors desiring an 
excellent return and safety of prin- 
cipal. 

Ask for Circular No. 773C 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co, 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


























NVESTORS 


SMOULD WRITE FOR OUR 
LATEST BOOKLET DESCRIBING 


HIGH GRADE 


SOUTHERN BONDS 


STATE MUNICIPAL LEVEE 
DRAINAGE & CORPORATION 
NETTING +% TO 6% 


HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST | 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
r NEW ORLEANS | 





CARONDELET 
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OU may put off the Indestructo day for a 
while—but sooner or later your search for 
travel comfort will lead you to the purchase 
of Indestructo Luggage. 


Ordinary Luggage will at best give you only ordinary service— 
and ordinary service can never resist the wear and tear of 
steady travel. 

Indestructo Service is your insurance of dependability—safety— 
and freedom from baggage worries. 


NDESTRUCTO 


means those built-in qualities that make for years and years of 
splendid service. 

This we guarantee—Your trunk must give you five years of 
honest wear—or you get a new one free. 

In this very substantial way we express to you the confidence 
we feel in Indestructo Luggage. 

You would not be fair to yourself if you bought a trunk that 
protected you less carefully. 

Don’t wait until some ordinary jolt plays “hare and hounds” 
with your belongings— 
investigate today the line 
that ““makes good” 
the “unusual” 


when 
happens. 


Our Travel Book shows the complete line of 
Indestructo Luggage—Write for it today 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
305 Beiger Street, MISHAWAKA, IND. 





















Quaint Booklets for Summer Reading 


3 Cures 
for 
the Blues 


Golf 


GEORGE FITCH 


“For the Beginner the Hole 
Should be the Size of a Cis- 
tern, with a Concave Putting 
Green.” “Golf, to the timid 
man who has mowed a large 
field with a dull club for the 
first time, is an overgrown 
game of hide-and-seek which 
is played in a reformed cow- 
pasture with clubs and a vo- 
cabulary.”’ Send this book 
to your golf fiend friend. 


The 


Automobile 


GEORGE FITCH 
“A Swift Sketch of the Ma- 


chine’s Development in Speed, 
Expense,and Deadliness, from 
its Milk-Teeth Days to 100 
Miles an Hour and $1,000 a 
Minute—Pedestrians a Grow- 
ing Nuisance.” 
Contents: 

The Joys of Steam 

Six Cylinders and Perfection 

The Runaboutamileaminute 


The Auto of the Future 
Rules for Pedestrians 


GEORGE FITCH 


A satire on the game, which 
the author defines as “Ordi- 
nary Whist with a Wheel 

Fortune Attachment. It isa 
Cross Between Double-Entry 
Bookkeeping and Roulette, 
and is Played with a Deck of 
Cards, an Adding Machine, 
and a Promissory Note. Itis 
listed as a Game, but Gener- 
ally Varies Between a Vice 


and a Life Calling.” 





The three booklets are uni- 
form in style, 36 pages, printed 
in black and red on antique 
deckle edge - paper, cleverly 
illustrated, and attractively 
bound in boards. The price 
at your bookseller’s is 35¢ 
each. By mail from this of- 
fice, 38c each. 

P. F. Cottier & Son, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS ' 


416 W. 13th St., New York City 
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= Will Make You Forget It’s Hot 








Read of the antics of two 
sailormen on shore leave 


| SHORTY 
: and PATRICK 


l By Stephen French Whitman 


HORTY and PATRICK, 

U.S. S. Oklahoma, is the latest 
book by Stephen French Whitman, 
the author of Predestined and other 
well known stories. It contains in 
all six short stories; but not short 
stories in the sense that they are un- 
related and disconnected —for Shorty 
and Patrick are in all of them. The 
settings are in Coney Island and 
Hong Kong and pretty nearly every 
place between where Shorty and Pat- 
, rick can find excitement and experi- 
ences to make you laugh. 





Get it at your Bookseller’s To-day 
Price fixed at $1.00. (Postage 12c extra) 








| |THE PIE 


and the 


PIRATE 


By ALBERT LEE 
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man who owns one 


Ask the 


The Packard ‘‘48”’’ 
Its dominance on the road impels its dominance in sales 


Before the 1913 model was announced orders had been received for over 500 cars 
and since its actual appearance the sales have reached a volume which exceeds all 
previous records. There being a definite allotment of Packard ‘‘48’’ to sell in the ter- 
ritory of each dealer, an early order is necessary to secure a desirable date of delivery. 


The Packard ‘‘48”’ is the logical masterpiece of fourteen years of engineering success. 
Its stamina was proved by a hundred thousand miles of the roughest kind of moun- 
tain driving before the 1912 model was offered for sale last year. The experience of 
users has added public assurance to our own confidence in the pre-eminence of this, 


the Packard Six. 
The Packard ‘‘48”’ Line 


Touring Car, seven passengers...... $4,850 Landaulet, seven passengers........ $5,950 
Phaeton, five passengers............ 4,750 Imperial Limousine, seven passengers 6,050 
Runabout, two passengers and rumble 4,650 Brougham, five passengers.......... 5,800 
Limousine, seven passengers........ 5,850 Coupe, three passengers........+++- 5,100 


Standard equipment of open cars includes top and windshield 


Demonstration on any kind of road by any 
Packard dealer. Catalog upon request 


Packard Motor CarCompany, Detroit, Michigan 
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| T is a merry tale, clev- 
| erly illustrated, and 
beautifully printed on 
antique deckle-edge paper. 
Don’t forget to ask for it to-day at the 
book stores, 50c. (Postage 5c extra) 
Either book sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by 
P. F. Cottier & Son, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 
ont a 























Crisco is more 
economical — 


RICES of almost every- 

thing used in cooking, 

except Crisco, have gone 
up steadily. Pure lard is ma- 
terially higher than Crisco 
while butter costs nearly twice 
as much, 





Moreover, when you use 
Crisco in place of butter and 
lard you use about one-fifth 
less. Thus Crisco is. more 
economical than either butter 
or lard even without consider- 
ing the difference in price. 


But the real economy of 
Crisco cannot be measured in 
money. Crisco being purely 
vegetable is far more digestille 
than cooking fats of animal 
origin, especially lard. It 
makes your food not only more 
delicious but more wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and 
see for yourself. 








Send for this Booklet 


It tells how Crisco makes better foods 
at less cost and gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best way to use 
Crisco for frying, for shortening, for 
cake making. Address 

Tne Procter & Gamble Company, 





Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 
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: Six. Bch oe Poe $2300 
. . $2500 

$1850 
. $1500 
















Thirty-Six $1850 

















Thirty-Six Models Six Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1850 5 N bl Ch | F f Touring Car, 5-passenger, $2300 
Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2050 ] ota e a mers eatures or 1913 Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2500 
7 do, 4- : , 1 Pee - :do, 4-pas >r, } 
prere quceete:: $2202 Electric Light Elevensinch Upholater eee rece: Sees 
Limousine, 7-passenger, $3250 Turkish Cushions New Flush-sided Bodies Limousine, 7-passenger, $3700 
Coupe, 4-passenger, $2250 Nickel Trimmings Increased Wheel Base Coupe, 4-passenger, $2700 
Chalmers Mohair Top and Rain Vision Improved Springs Carburetor Dash Adjustment Chalmers Mohair Top and Rain Vision 
Wind shield, $100 on all open cars. Chalmers Self-starter Speedometer Windshield, $100 on all open cars. 


Long Stroke Motor 
Demountable Rims 


Big Wheels and Tires 


For the man who wants a light, fast, low 
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E announce for 1913 big im- 
provements in Chalmers cars 
in comfort, convenience and 
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Dual Ignition System 
4-Forward Speed Transmission 


priced, but classy car, this is the best buy 
ever offered. 














Two body types, 5-passenger touring 





appearance. For it is along 
these lines that the greatest 
advances inautomobile building are to bemade. 

Few changes have been made in our chasses. The 
mechanical features of our cars have been right from 
the beginning. Satisfactory service in the hands of 
27,000 owners proves this. 





Here, then, are the principal additions and improve- 
ments on Chalmers 1913 cars: 


Easier Riding Qualities. 


Luxurious comfort is built into every detail of Chal- 
mers cars. The Turkish cushions, 11 inches thick, are 
soft as a down pillow. 


The upholstery is of the overstuffed type. All seats 
are wide, filled with high grade hair and covered with 
heavy, soft pebble-grained leather. 


The long wheel base, big wheels and tires, and long 
elastic springs make all roads smooth. 


More Conveniences for Operator. 
Electric Lighting, by the Gray & Davis system, is 
regular equipment for 1913 on the “Thirty-Six” and 
the “Six.” Just touch a switch on the dash and you 
can light at will head, tail, and side lights. 


And no more crcnking. A season’s usc has proved 
the Chalmers air pressure starter the simplest and 
most efficient starting device yet designed. 


Continental demountable rims reduce tire trouble 


to the minimum. 


Conveniently located on the new style Chalmers 
dash are all controls and indicators. Everything you 
need for running the car is within easy reach. 


Added Beauty. 

Chalmers cars have always been known for their 
“looks.” For 1913, they are even more beautiful than 
in the past. Flush-sided metal bodies have the grace- 
ful bell-shaped back. Dash is of one piece with body. 


Handsome nickel trimmings will be regular equip- 
ment. Leather lining throughout the body and on 
the dash leaves nothing to scratch or mar. The Chal- 


mers finish cannot be surpassed. 


The Chalmers “‘Six,’’ $2300 


—A Maximum Car 


Quantity production and increased manufacturing 
facilities make possible 
$2300. 


this unprecedented price of 
Here is a tried and proved six-cylinder car of 


the finest quality—of Chalmers quality --a thoroughly 
high-grade six-cylinder car at a moderate price. 


In addition to the big features of Comfort, Conven- 
ience and Beauty listed above, please note the following: 


The ‘‘Six’’ motor is a giant of power. Its long 
stroke motor—4%" bore x 54%" stroke—though rated 
at 54 h. p., actually develops 60 to 70 h. p. An ideal 
motor for every requirement of country or city driving. 


Chalmers four-forward speed transmission pro- 
vides a gear for every condition of road or traffic. 

Big wheels and tires 36" by4!2” 
and cut down tire trouble and expense. 


insure easy riding 


Wheelbase 130”. 


Safety is assured in the Chalmers “Six.” Unusually 

sturdy wheels and axles; heavy double drop frames; 

extra large brakes; new design Chalmers steering gear 
all give you feeling of absolute security. 


The “ Thirty-Six,’’? $1850— 
With Fine New Features 


Striking improvements and added features make the 
1913 “Thirty-Six” more than ever an ideal all-around 
motor car. It has power in abundance, speed, hill- 
climbing ability and rugged endurance to meet the 
utmost demands. 

The wheel base of the 1913 “Thirty-Six” has been 
increased to 118 inches, which still further improves 
its easy riding qualities. 

Chalmers self-starter— reliable 
Thirty-Six.” 


Full electric lighting 
speedometer are all furnished on the “* 


1913 bodies are greatly improved in design and 
finish. Note the Turkish cushions, luxurious uphol- 
stery and elegant appointments. 


All the 
marked success are retained 
(44% x 5%") 4-forward speed transmission, dual igni- 
tion, demountable rims (5), dash 
adjustment for carburetor, frame 


have made this car such a 
such as long stroke motor 


features which 


honeycomb radiator, 


large brakes, sturdy 


and steering connections. 


The New Chalmers “‘30’’ 


$1500; 4-passenger torpedo, $1500. 


Our Policy—Quality Cars 
at Medium Prices 


For 1913 weare adhering to our established policy of al- 
ways giving the greatest possible value for the price. We 
have incorporated in our new models, at medium prices, 
the features which characterize high priced cars and 
many other features not found on other cars of any price. 


1912 Our Record Year 

This past year, 1912, was the best year we ever had. 
Our business showed an increase of 43% over the sea- 
son of 1911. 

We believe the more automobiles come into use, the 
greater will be the conviction that it doesn’t pay to try 
to save $300 to $500 on the original price, and buy 
something merely because it is low priced. 

Medium priced cars of quality—not only ours, but 
other good medium priced cars—offer the best value 
for the money in the long run, and you don’t have to 
run them very long to find it out. 


Built in Our Own Shops 


Chalmers cars are built by Chalmers workmen in 
Chalmers shops under Chalmers inspection. No auto- 


mobile manufacturer builds in his own plant more of 


the vital parts of his car than we do. No motor car 
factory is so completely equipped with new machinery. 
Experts tell us no car is built with greater care or more 


skillful workmanship than the Chalmers; none is subjected 
to more careful and painstaking inspection. 


Chalmers cars are built and guaranteed by a company of 
the soundest financial standing. We havea plant covering 30 
acres of ground and have $6,000,000 invested in our business. 

We have prepared an interesting book about the Chalmers 
factory. Write for it on the coupon attached. 


Order Now For Early Delivery 


Now is the time to order so that you can get the use of 
your car during the best motoring season, 

So look these cars over carefully, at our dealer's show- 
rooms. And don’t forget to send the coupon for the booklet 
“Story of the Chalmers Car,’ and our new catalog. You will 
find them worth while, no matter what car you decide to 
buy. Just mail the coupon today. 





Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car” and com 


plete information regarding the Chalmers 1913 cars. 








—Self-Starting, $1500 | Name 
With improved motor, Chalmers self-starter, 34” x 4” Street......... 
tires, demountable rims, large brakes, beautiful, new 
flush-sided body, the 1913 “30” at $1500 is a greater City State ; 
value than ever before. aoe ar Ska aes Collier's 
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Little Willie—‘ You bad boy! Don’t you see how sick he ts now?”’ 
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THIRTY SENATORS 

N THE ABSORPTION of a Presidential campaign, it should not 

be overlooked that thirty Senators end their terms at the same time 

as President Tart, and that they or their successors are being chosen 
during these present days. Thirty Senators are a third of the body; a 
change in the character of the majority of them would mean a shifting of 
the balance of power in the Senate, and would be a long step in the 
progress this Government is making toward a readier response to the 
public wish. A few of these thirty have already seen the handwriting 
and declined to run again. After March 4 next Murray CRANE of 
Massachusetts and Simon GuGGENHEIM of Colorado will cease to be 
Senators of the United States. Some others have given splendid service 
and ought to be returned; among these are Boran of Idaho, Dixon of 
Montana, Owen of Oklahoma, Kenyon of Iowa. And among those try- 
ing to return who ought by all means to be defeated, two are preeminent— 
FRANCIS WARREN of Wyoming and CHarLes Curtis of Kansas. 


CURTIS OF KANSAS 

HE VOTE in the Senate on LoriMER came on July 13; on August 3 

Curtis of Kansas comes before his people to account for his stew- 
ardship. By no amount of optimism could it be hoped that the people of 
Kansas could forget in twenty-one days. And so Curtis voted against 
LorIMER. If it be thought we do the Senator from Kansas an injustice 
in implying that in this act he was governed by his unwilling fears, rather 
than by his inclination to obey the machine that has been protecting 
LoriMeER, let us glance at the record. There was another vote on the 
unseating of LorIMER; it came on March 1, 1911, long enough away from 
the date of the Kansas primaries to render not unreasonable the hope 
that a temporarily angry constituency might forget; on this Beveridge 
resolution declaring LoRIMER not entiticd to his scat, Curtis joined Guc- 
GENHEIM, BaILey, CRANE, and the others, in favor of Lorimer. And 
there was still a third roll call on Lorimer: after he had been vindicated 
once (by the roll call just described), when new evidence was discovered, 
and when it was decided to investigate his case again, two ways of con- 
ducting the investigation were proposed—by a Special Committee, or by 
the regular Committee on Privileges and Elections. The Special Com- 
mittee was supported by the progressives, who really wanted to get rid 
of Lorimer, by Boran, Kenyon, BouRNE, OWEN, and Dixon. These 
Senators knew that the regular committees are always reactionary and 
usually packed. (At least it has been so in the past; things are changing 
now.) Moreover, it was known that the regular Committee on Privi- 
leges had already vindicated Lorimer once and would vindicate him a 
second time. (And they did vindicate him a second time; the recent 
Senate vote that ejected LoriMER was on the adoption of the minority re- 
port of this committee.) At this strategic point, on June 7, 1911, CURTIS 
of Kansas again joined GUGGENHEIM, BAILEy, CRANE, and the other reac- 
tionaries, and voted in favor of LORIMER. 

What Curtis did in the Lorimer matter is merely typical; a study of 
his Senate record reveals him in the same position again and again—on 
the tariff, on ship subsidies, on railroad legislation, CurtTis’s name is 
ever present, following the leadership of ALDRICH. CwRTISs is a disgrace 
to Kansas—the word is used with discrimination, for by every possible 
test Kansas is one of the four most intelligent States in the country—and 
Kansas’s senior Senator ranks intellectually among the last five men in 
the Senate. He is one of the petty pawns and two-spots who faithfully 
register O. K. to the dictates of ALpricu and Penrose and receive in 
return the small potatoes of patronage. 


THE OPINION OF THE PEOPLE 

ENTLEMEN who talk affrightedly about the hasty judgments of 

the people lack either honesty or observation. The judgments of 
the people are not hasty, but deliberate—even slow. The people are natu- 
tally conservative. They bear long and patiently; they turn from the 
old ways and old ideas with reluctance. But there is something tre- 
mendous, like the forces of nature, in their accumulated convictions. 
The need of railroad regulation, the demand for protection from poi- 
soned food, the right to control the parties for which they furnish the 
votes, none of the deep, abiding convictions of the public have come as 
sudden waves, as hasty judgments. But deliberately, very slowly, the 
people have reached these national conclusions. There are many instances 
of sudden changes, of whirlwind convictions, of radical moves on the 
part of men managing great business concerns, of statesmen, of judges 
even. [ut the judgments of the people are deliberate, slow, cumula- 
tive, and there never was a more groundless fear than that a majority 
of the nation may be played upon at will by demagogues and blown 
into a flame of rashness that will consume our “sacred institutions” 
or any other sort that are worth keeping. 

















ONE JUDGE'S WAY 


UDGE MARCUS A. KAVANAGH, one of the most respected of. Chi- 
cago’s Superior Court judges, has decided to make a direct appeal to 
the people for reforms of the law. He believes that very much of the 
disrespect for law arises from the archaic and cumbersome machinery 
with which its administration is burdened. The public might as well be 
made to understand, Judge KAvANAGH says, that the lawyers cannot be 
depended upon to afford relief. Judge KavanaGu believes that there 
should be injected into the administration of justice plain, common-sense 
business methods such as obtain in England. He believes, too, that 
jurors should do their part in enforcing the law without sentiment or 
prejudice; that at the same time that the child is taught his moral and 
religious duties, love of country and veneration of parents, he should learn 
respect for the law—but the law must first be made worthy of the respect 
of child and man. This is simple teaching, so simple that it may seem diffi- 
cult to the calloused mind ; but when a judge of a high court expounds this 
kind of doctrine as one of the solutions of a bad situation, it will at least 
have some moral effect. 
IT WOULD 
HE RECTOR of St. Matthew’s School, Burlingame, California, 
writes this letter: 

Epitor Couiier’s—In view of the impeachment of Judge ARCHBALD, and keep- 
ing in mind the Ballinger incident, would it not be in order to ask the President 
of the United States to publish all the correspondence and give a careful state- 
ment as to all conferences that led to his appointment of Judge ARCHBALD to the 
United States Court of Commerce? Very truly yours, W. A. Brewer. 


The degree to which a democracy is real is the degree to which complete 
publicity attends its official business. So far as we know, Mr. Bryan, 
in connection with the appointment of Judge VANDEVENTER to the Su- 
preme Court a few months ago, was the first to announce the principle Mr. 
3REWER has in mind. The time will come when every judicial nomination 
sent by a President to the Senate will be accompanied by a complete state- 
ment of the considerations which influenced the appointment. 


NATURE’S IRONY 

NE OF THE PRESENT favorite subjects for journalistic and 

oratorical brainstorms, and one which can be counted upon to 
do service in all classes of society, before all sorts of audiences, and 
with all degrees of eloquence, from solemn warning to terse invective, 
is the so-called masculinizing of our women by granting to them many 
of the economic and political privileges of men. Shades of Darwin 
and Huxtey and Pasteur, and all the long succession of wise and 
patient teachers who have labored to instill into the public mind a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the laws of biology and evolution! It has taken 
uncounted ages to differentiate the sexes; it would take uncounted ages 
more to unsex humanity. It is the possibility of variation in the off- 
spring which sex brings about and the survival of those most suited 
to their environment that has made progress possible. It is the divi- 
sion of the labor of maintaining and transmitting life that has made 
progress as rapid even as it has been. Through all the ages of the 
past, since life first sprang up upon the earth, there has been evolving 
this wonderful device for creating unending possibilities of growth; 
and now, in a century marked, more than by any other form of human 
effort, by scientific thought, intelligent people really believe that changes 
in human customs and the institutions of civilization, man-made and 
transient as all man-made customs are, can decrease to an appreciable 
degree the difference of sex. Of course, there are many unfortunate ac- 
companiments of modern industrial life and modern modes of living which 
make a woman a weaker and poorer human being, and so less efficient 
and attractive as a woman—a fact which is equally true of men. And, 
of course, there are unwomanly women; there have been shrews since 
time was. But, contrary to the general belief, the opening of the pro- 
fessions to women does not create masculine women; it merely segre- 
gates them. Instead of being forced into the unwelcome production of 
more people like themselves, they can lead self-respecting and useful 
lives outside of matrimony. Could a more ingenious device be con- 
trived for the elimination of a type? So nature is not mocked, but 
takes its steady and inevitable course in spite of the ardent and even 
passionate efforts of its well-meaning defenders. 


FROM THE CARIBBEAN 
N A SHORT but pungent newspaper paragraph addressed ‘to whom 
it may concern,” the United Fruit Company calls attention to the fact 
that the Atlantic Fruit Company has proposed to acquire certain banana 
plantations in the Republic of Colombia; that it—the United Fruit holds 
contracts with the owners of these plantations which have two years yet 
to run, with the option on the part of the United Fruit of renewing them 
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for five years, and that for any interference with these contracts redress 
will be sought in the courts. There is a story behind that little threat—a 
story that goes down into tropical jungles and beautiful turquoise harbors 
along the Caribbean—although it is the familiar story of tremendous effi- 
ciency, incidental injustice, and the general mix-up of moral issues which 
often accompany the modern corporation. The best boats running to 
Colombia are those of the United Fruit Company. These “fruiters” are 
not at all mere cargo boats: they are big modern steamships, clean as a 
whistle, well run, with big staterooms, into which chilled air is continu- 
ally pumped—the last word, indeed, in tropical travel. They are typical 
of what this corporation has accomplished everywhere. In Costa Rica, 
in Jamaica, about Santa Marta, wherever it has come, there has come 
with it prosperity, clean houses and offices, plantations and a market. 
They have made bananas as common as apples in every corner of the 
United States, and generally cheaper. It all looks easy enough now, with 
the market found, steamers running, plantations pouring bananas down 
to the sea. It was another matter years ago when the business was 
started, the risk taken. Hence these long-term contracts, dictated by far- 
seeing business men, and signed by the planters, no doubt gladly enough. 
And now comes a rival company, offering to buy bananas at a much 
higher price. And along comes the news, too, that the planters of Costa 
Rica and Jamaica are paid far better than the Colombians for the 
same product. Eminent counsel, called in at this trying juncture, decide 
that certain clauses of the original contract were unfair and illegal and 
that the whole contract may therefore be ignored. And a banana plan- 
tation is a mighty hot and unexciting place, where it seems peculiarly 
painful to lose any money. Hence, threats of broken contracts, of selling 
out to the new company, notices in the papers like this. The old com- 
pany is right and the planters are right. One wants “common-sense jus- 
tice,” one sticks, and quite naturally, to the terms of its bond. You can 
see the problem quaintly dramatized in the pretty harbor of Santa Marta 
when a big white “fruiter,” with her hold full of bananas and her decks 
full of passengers, leaves her pier with its very modern loading ma- 
chinery and swims majestically out to sea, saluting with three slightly 
ironical toots a dingy little tramp anchored in the roadstead—perhaps to 
pick up a cargo, perhaps not—but stoutly flying the rival company’s flag. 





SPORT 

His YOUNG MEN who had the honor of carrying the American 

colors in the Olympic games were happier in their accomplishment 
than in some of their historians. In the New York “American,” for 
instance, we read that Mr. Craic’s running “proved him to be one of the 
brainiest as well as the swiftest runner of the day. The Olympic rules 
have no penalties attached for false starts, so CRAIG proceeded to take as 
much time as possible in worrying his opponents before taking his mark. 
After eight false starts in which PatcuinG was forced to break away 
with the others, the dangerous South African was completely worn down 
and then the Detroit boy went away and ran the race of his life.” Other 
correspondents, less distressingly unsportsmanlike, were merely amusing 
in their quaint, and doubtless unconscious, attempt to exalt the native son. 
Almost invariably we find that American runners “flash” across the line 
or “capture the honors,” while the despised foreigners merely “finish 
first.” Or a race is “made notable” by the running of an American, who, 
one presently finds, finished third, the inferior Europeans winning first 
and second. One of our New York neighbors discovers a new use for the 
verb “took,” so that one American runner, who won his event, “took 
first place” from his foreign rival, while another American, who was 
beaten, “took second place from” the Englishman who ran first! Our 
Newspapers spend a great deal of money on their sporting pages and 
make them vastly interesting. One of the things they most need, how 
ever, are sporting editors with some faint glimmering of the fundamen- 
tals of sport. 

A BUILDER OF NEVADA 

FEW WEEKS AGO word came to a citizen of Salt Lake City that 

James H. Kinkeap, the Nevada pioneer, was dead. And the 
tribute of the man who knows a man was paid. Fifty years ago in mid 
Winter a disappointed young man walked from Carson City to Washoe 
City, Nevada, along a road that was guttered and cluttered with débris 
from a recent flood. He got to Washoe City at nine o'clock, tired and 
bitter and sore. About the only light in the little place came from its one 
store; he entered and asked the usual question: “Is there any place in 
The answer of the man who met him was 
And the storekeeper fed the young man and 
KINKEAD, as 


town where | can put up?” 
prompt: “Yes, right here!” 
made a bed for him out of blankets spread on the counter. 
a vital force in his State, was pictured by his friend. He served a term 
as sheriff of Washoe County years ago, when it was a job for cool and 


nervy men. As justice of the peace for two years all of his decisions stood ; 
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he had an explanation which revealed the pioneer’s opinion of book law: 
“Don’t give me any special credit; whenever I have been in doubt about 
a decision I’ve gone to our district judge, stated the case as carefully as 
I could, got his opinion—and then coppered it!” (Is there anyone who 
doesn’t know that to “copper” means, in faro, to bet that a card won't 
win?) When the Virginia City mining boom “busted,” Kin kEapD began to 
work out the plan of a quartz mill for working the low-grade ores of the 
Comstock lode which everybody else was leaving as worthless. He got 
promises of money backing, but when money was most needed these 
backers failed him, then K1iNKEapD turned everything he owned into cash, 
perfected his mill, and ground a fortune for himself out of the abandoned 
ores. ‘There was no quit in him,” said his friend. “No one ever heard 
him boast. He possessed an indomitable manhood. He never lost faith 
in himself; and he believed that Nevada had everything to satisfy the 
man with the brains, the physical strength, and the pluck to carry 
through his plans.” By such as KINKEAD our Western States have been 
built into orderly units. He set a high standard of physical courage, 
enthusiastic service, and moral stamina. We like his old friend’s praise; 
and we echo his old friend’s hope that his “last bed may be as soft and his 
sleep as sweet” as was his friend’s on that winter night half a century ago. 
NEW MOVING PICTURES OF THE FARM 

FINE SMASHER of old pictures is the college-bred farmer! You 

remember, of course, those hoary and pleasing lithographs show- 
ing the finding of the red ear at the husking bee, the barn dance, the 
“house raisin’,” the hayrack parties, the pumpkins yellowing between the 
corn rows, the beautifully built conical stacks of bundled wheat. Well, 
they are all headed for historical museums, and our college-bred farmers 
are posing for new moving-picture plays. Into his cornfield, in July or 
August, he swings with his harvester to cut green stalks. With his 
machine he does the work of ten men with corn knives. After it is cut 
the corn goes to a shredder, which husks the ears and grinds the stalks 
a first-class green winter feed for dairy cows. Pumpkin 
vines would become entangled in the machine, so they are raised in a 
separate field. Wheat stacks are gone because the ascertained losses 
between cutting and thrashing from the stack are greater than the gain 
due to the stack-sweating process; and another pride of the farm—the 
man who could put up the most symmetrical pagoda of wheat bundles— 
is compelled to look for glory in other fields. For the young folks the 
town and city ballrooms are made available by improved roads and auto- 
mobiles; they dance to the music of the same orchestra that plays for 
country club parties—so passeth the straw rides and the “grand right 
and left” under the barn lanterns. And all the college-bred farmer gets 
in exchange for the old farm traditions and romance is a bigger bank 
account, a more wide-awake existence, bathtubs and sleeping porches, 
demonstration trains, a scientific acquaintance with the soil, a knowledge 
of cost accounting, and a few other things like rural free delivery, long- 
distance telephone service, the same old tan, fresh country eggs, and 
good health. Before you put your talented son into a law school, a 
medical school, or a dental college, spend some time investigating the 
agricultural college. You'll find that men are beginning to brag about 
sons who have gone back to the land and made good. We'll have a 
farmer President one of these days, too. 





for silage 


HEAT 
VERYWHERE is sun, radiant heat, and complaint—on a torrid 
July day. That is your first impression. _Then you discover 

patches of shade, drafty passages, and cool open squares. Next you 
meet people who seem to jog along quite cheerfully. Some one out of 
the crowd is apt to look merely bored when you interrupt his work to 
utter ancient plaints or feeble jests about the weather. You go swim- 
ming or to a ball game, crowd-jostled, and give up finally to the actual 
stimulation, the tolerant cheerfulness, of summer. Bad? Why, it’s good 
for you to sweat! In one of the late FRANK Norrts’s California stories 
is a description of the plaza of a little California-Mexico town at noon 
on a hot day. It ends this way: 

In a corner of the Plaza three hens wallowed in the baking hot dust, their wings 
fluttering, clucking comfortably. 
That is a comforting sight to country people. In town we have the 
ceaseless scurryings and shouting of the small boy for a reminder that 
activity is a fine way to fight the little dancing devils of heat. Spend 
two hours at tennis or golf on a hot afternoon, and no one will hear a 
word of complaint from you through the evening. Summer offers free 
the best of all tests of how you've looked after your bodily machine. 
Under the sun it should run smoothly, frictionless. Don’t curse the 
heat—take more exercise, cut out the fattening foods, and leave alcohol 
to those who have definitely abandoned the fight to keep fit. 
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The Injured U. S. S. New Hampshire in Dry Dock 


plates of the hattle ship New Hampshire were sprung, her quarte r-deck crumpled up, and the office rs’ quarte rs on 

k damaged in a collision with the steamer Commonwealth in Narragansett Bay, July 4. during a fog. The liner rammed 
at anchor. with the officers and crew of the latter waiting for the impact the y were powe rless to avoid. The New 

’ f Vi York after te mporary repau rere made, and was placed wn dry dock July A court of inquiry is en 
ri] lhe Commonwealth was out of her course or the New Hampshire anchored too near the steamer channel 
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Remains of the German Zeppelin Dirigible Schwaben 
The Schwaben was destroyed at Diisseldorf, Germany. A gale caused the ropes to break and carried the ship aloft where the frame 
collapsed. The escaping gas, ignited no doubt by the spark from the motors. caused an explosion which destroyed the ship. The Schwaben 
was 485.6 feet long and 45.9 feet broad and had a speed of 44 miles an hour. It was appointed with berths, dining room, and 
promenade deck. In 1911 it made over one hundred trips, carrying a total number of 2,300 passengers and covered 8,500 miles 























The Eruption of Katmai 


The voleano of Katmai near Kodiak. llaska, went into eruption on June G6. The voleano was considered extinct until earth- 
quakes gave warning of the eruption. Great clouds of ashes and lava fell over an area of approximately three hundred square 
miles, and the land was thrown into total darkness. The people of Kodiak uff red intensely from the poisonous gases that 
were emitted. The detonations could be heard for Jour hundred miles. Great numbers of wild and domestic animals pe rished 
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he Vien Behind the Levees 


How Much Longer Must They Meet, Single-Handed, the Floods Sent Down from Thirty States ? 


FLOOD in the lower Mississippi is a curious as 

well as terrible thing. It is not a mere spring 

freshet, a roaring wall of water that comes and 
goes in a night. It may be days, weeks in coming. It 
moves with a vast and terrifying leis- 
ure, in keeping with the vastness of 
the region from which it gathers 
strength. 

The spring air may be soft and re- 
assuring, the mules scuffling slowly 
ahead of the plow, the young cotton 
drawing its fresh green lines across 
the black loam, yet all the time you 
know that it is coming—that destruc- 
tion, perhaps death, is a certain num- 
ber of days or miles away. 

The lower Mississippi is the mouth 
of a vast funnel, which yawns across 
the continent from New York to 
Idaho to gather up all the rains and 
melted snows and pour them. down 
the narrow spout that flows past Mem- 
phis and Vicksburg and New Orleans. 
The Ohio, with the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, the upper Mississippi, the 
yellow Missouri with all the drainage 
of the Northwest east of the Rockies, 
sweep together at Cairo; the Arkansas 
with the rains of its own State and 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, swings in 
lower down; then the Yazoo and the 
Red. And the levees of the lower 
river must hold it all. 
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FIGHTING AGAINST ODDS 


:* ISN’T their own water that these 
plantation owners of Louisiana and 
Mississippi must fight; it is the water 
that fell on the quiet old counties of 
Chautauqua or Cattaraugus away back 
in New York, or foamed down the 
eastern slope of the divide out in the 
Blackfoot country of Montana. It 
isn’t the flood of one State or group 
of States, but of thirty States, of 
nearly half the entire country, not to 
mention a little from Canada. 

Either one of the three principal 
tributaries may be in flood, and still 
the lower river will take care of the 
water. But if two of them or three 
of them—as happened this year—are 
in flood at the same time, and the 
crests unite at Cairo, then something 
has to break lower down. It is five 
hundred miles from Cairo to New 
Orleans by railroad, much more than 
that by the twisting river, and water, 
even flood water, in a wide, flat basin 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


the lower Mississippi—this narrow funnel, hundreds of 
miles long—is not an ordinary river. Instead of being 
lower than its banks, it is higher than its banks—that is 
to say, its immediate banks are higher than the country 








Imagine, for instance, the river rising as it rose on 
May 14 last, at Hymalia, a few miles above New Or- 
leans, where the parish of St. John the Baptist joins that 
of St. Charles. This is the old Acadian country, where 
nearly everybody speaks French—real 
French and the quaint “gombo” 
French—and shrimps are so easy to 
scoop out of the river that “gombo 
filet” is almost as much a staple as 
beans are supposed to be in Boston. 
Cane is the great crop here, and the 
level land is punctuated by the li t'e 
white cabins of negro laborers, the 
clump of trees shading the owner's 
house, and the chimneys and corru- 
gated iron roof of the sugar mill. 


THE BREAK AT HYMALIA 


HERE had been a bad break here 

a few years ago—repaired by 
building a second levee behind the 
first—flood warnings were out, and 
Government engineers and plantation 
owners and their men, with shovels 
and sand bags, were guarding the 
danger points. Suddenly out of the 
ground behind and below the levee 
spouted a little fountain of water. 
“Sand boils” like this, caused by water 
boring up through a crawfish or musk- 
rat hole until it comes out on the land 
side, are not uncommon even in nor- 
mal water. The ingenious way of 
meeting them is to build a wall of 
sand bags around them exactly like 
the stone coping of an old-fashioned 
well. The water rises in this to the 
level of the river, the pressure is 
equalized and further wearing away 
averted until the hole can be stopped. 





THE DEVASTATING. FLOOD 


UT all the power of the highest 
flood the Mississippi has ever 
known was behind that little fountain 
all the wild horses which storage 
reservoirs in the headwaters may some 
day harness and tame were charging 
that little weak spot in the levee’s 
armor. The big bank trembled, then 
whoosh!—the fountain blew up, the 
solid levee crumpled like melted sugar, 
and the river went thundering down 
on the plantations with a roar that 
you could hear miles away Then 
horsemen galloping down the levee 
giving the alarm, plantation bells ring- 





ing, and people running for their lives 
the same drama that had been played at 


. : ° An llinois Central train plowing through the ood ar Jnsh Ti SSE, As 

like that of the Mississippi, flows as ao aaa oy. ee awed ype pS _ Pag _ sa le — ened , a dozen places farther up the river 

slowly as measured by our ordinary Freight and flat cars saved many farm animals during the recent flood It was about a month later when 
standards of speed There is plenty a . : stood at the edge of the Hymalia 
of time for a man to get out of the way, but a crop de Streams flow away from the river in crevasse. It was a mile wide then, the wall still crum 
can’t get out of the way, and a man naturally stic! d toward it, spread out swamps and bayous, bling, and the water that boiled past our feet had 
to his crop until the last, thinking, perhaps, as a re unite and join it again further down. The typical plan ground out a channel sixty or seventy feet deep As 
sult of years of gambling with the treacherous stream n this marvelously fertile region is below instead far as one could see to the southward the land was 
that luck may be with him and the levees hold. Ne- of above the level of the river, and a break in the levee under water, houses submerged, cane ruined. Planters 
groes, especially, are hard to move, and many this vear. roughly speaking, there are levees all the way from had lost their only means of obtaining credit, poorer 
in spite of flood warnings, kept right on plowing until Cairo down—means not merely a flood at that particular folk were on Government rations, and the flood was 
the yellow river itself came leaping across the fields point, but a flood up and down, act counties, for pouring down across the parishes of St. Charles and 


[Co understand what happens you must remember that 
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Lafourche the whole sixty miles to the sea. 
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S Horses and cattle gathered on an Indian mound —a frequent = eI 

z place of refuge —near Helm, Mississippi = x 


There were breaks more or less like this at Torras 
and Dogtail, farther upstream in Louisiana, at Pan- 
ther Forest in Arkansas, and a ‘score or so of other 
places between New Orleans and Cairo. At Vicksburg 
the Mississippi was seventy-five miles wide. The flooded 
area—there were nearly 6,000 square miles of it in 
Louisiana alone—was nearly 500 miles long. Two hun- 
dred thousand farmers were herded in refugee camps— 
crops gone, houses submerged or swept away, mules and 
cattle drowned. 

The Titanic disaster, coming just as the flood story 
“broke,” almost destroyed its news value. There were 
days when even the local papers shifted their own 
tragedy to an inside page. Later, people had had 
enough disaster and wanted to hear about politics. 
Those who must fight the Mississippi floods are always 
at a similar disadvantage. Their losses may climb to 
the hundreds of millions, but they are scattered over a 
wide area of time and space. The imagination of the 
rest of the country is not struck as it was by Johnstown 
or San Francisco. 

GHASTLY WASTE AND DISCOURAGEMENT 

HE story of anxiety and discouragements is sepa- 

rated into thousands of human units and scattered 
over hundreds of miles. Here is a young newspaper 
editor, for instance, working day and night with a gang 
of convicts, university students, and fellow citizens to 
bolster up the levee—‘“every little while she’d give a sort 
of grunt and shiver, just as if you’d exploded a charge 
of blasting powder underneath the water and you'd think 
she was surely going to give way.” And here is a 
manufacturer working up to his waist in water for a 
couple of weeks at a stretch, trying to protect his river- 
side factory—‘the water rose five feet higher than it 
ever did before, and if the levees upstream hadn't 
broken it would have gone five feet higher yet. As it 
is, it cost us thirty thousand dollars, and we are going 
to pull up stakes and build a new plant back of the 
town, although we’ve been here for thirty years.” 

Everywhere through the flooded area gasoline launches 
were put-putting about, gathering in animals and picking 
people off the roofs of half-submerged houses and trees. 
At Shaw, Louisiana, one launch brought in—saved from 
drowning, perhaps—nine hundred people. One must see 
the country in flood time really to understand what a 
ghastly waste and discouragement the flood means 
Here, for instance, a man was giving his neighbors an 
object lesson in improved farming—diversified crops, 
thoroughbred cattle, everything that the careless planters 
ought to do but often haven’t done—now everything 
gone—cattle drowned, fields scoured bare, the whole 
plant to build up again. 

This man, perhaps, can build over again, but there 
are many who can’t. Here is one, for instance, who has 
put all the savings of his thrifty shopkeeping years in 
a sugar plantation, weathered one flood, and with the 


help of a mortgage stood a chance of pulling through 
on this season’s crop. The flood has scoured his fie'ds 
—and, unlike cotton, cane can’t be planted and picked 
after the flood subsides—crop gone, credit gone; for 
him, probably, it is back to the shop again. And then 
there are the thousands of poor but thrifty negroes 
whom the flood simply strips clean. 

As to what it all means in money, one man’s guess 
is about as good as another. Sugar, of course, is gone; 
in many places cotton is gone, too; in others, where 
the land dries in time, seeds merely stuck in the rich 














Looking across a crevasse. The water is pouring 
in from the left toward the trees. The other end 
of the broken levee can be seen in the distance 
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silt, without plowing, grow like magic. Fine crops 
were thus grown after the flood of 1897. Nevertheless, 
Southerners who ought to know talk of a loss of $100,- 
000,000 or $200,000,000—enough money, as they remind 
you, if it had been properly spent in time, to have pre- 
vented not only this but future floods. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


OR, of course, there will be more floods. And they 

will be bigger instead of smaller. As forests are 
cleared, fields and marshes drained, and the lowlands 
that used to act as safety valves for the overflow shut 
off behind levees and reclaimed, the spring rise natu- 
rally becomes more sudden and dangerous. At Mem- 
phis, for instance, the river rose to 38 feet in 1903, to 
40% in 1907, and to 4514 in 1912. The normal level 
is 18.8 feet. At New Orleans the river rose a foot 
higher than ever before, and it was estimated that 
if the levees upstream had 








Treating a ‘“*sand boil.’ 
on the land side. 


water rises in this little tower until it has 


The water bores under the levee and comes up 
A wall of sandbags is built around it and the i 
the same level it 
as the water in the river and the pressure is removed wa 


held, it would have risen 
eight feet higher yet. 

What, then, are we going 
to do about it? If we go 
into the remotest Western 
deserts and build irrigation 
systems to turn sagebrush 
into farm land, what ought 
we not to do to protect this 
marvelously fertile delta 
region, set along a natural 
highway in the very heart 
of the country? The mind 
need not concentrate very 
long on the problem to 
reach the conclusion that 
here is a big job of national 
housekeeping which the 
American people must un- 
dertake sooner or later, and 
which they should under- 
take at once 

The harnessing of the 
Mississippi is quite as big 
an undertaking as the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, 
and perhaps a bigger one 
involves constitutional 
questions—simpler than they 


Along the water front at Memphis during the recent flood — some i's 
of the manufacturers here will move to higher ground 





would have been a generation ago, when the right of 
the Iederal Government to undertake, for the general 
good, work which would otherwise not be done at all, 
was more anxiously questioned than now—still not easy. 
And it involves a multiplicity of means, from levees 
and storage reservoirs to swamp drainage and refor- 
estation, about which tons of literature have been writ- 
ten and doctors very widely disagree. 

The problem can be simplified by eliminating one 
thing on which all appear to agree. This is, that the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries must be treated as 
a unit; that the task of meeting the annual floods can 
no longer be left to local levee boards and the uncertain 
generosity of the Federal “pork barrel”; that a compre- 
hensive plan must be worked out, the Government’s 
share in it definitely fixed, and sufficient funds pro- 
vided to carry the work through. 

Eliminating again from the word “comprehensive” 
such reference as it may have to swamp drainage, chan- 
nel deepening, and so on, and coming down to the special 
business of flood prevention, one promptly encounters 
two different and more or less antagonistic camps. There 
are the “levees only” people and the “storage-reservoir” 
people, who believe that levees only are not enough. 


ARGUMENT FOR “LEVEES ONLY” 


HE “levee only” people think that if levees were 

built high and wide enough they would hold the river. 
They say that levees have never had a fair chance. Only 
a few are of what the army engineers would call “stand- 
ard size.” Politics and all the familiar influences which 
have made city governments scandalous and inefficient 
have done their work here. Levees may be poorly built 
or built in the wrong place (to protect some influential 
planter’s rich but impracticable farm); men even cut 
them and turn the river on other men’s land in order 
to save their own. 

The levee boards (the local authorities of the vari- 
ous levee districts) go to the Mississippi Commission 
(the Government Board of Engineers with headquarters 
at St. Louis) and beg for funds to help repair broken 
levees or build new ones. The amount which the Gov- 
ernment can give depends on the current appropriation, 
and that on politics, and the final work may be done well 
or may be done badly. And as the strength of a levee 
system is the strength of its weakest point, and a break 
at one point means a flood not only there but over half 
a State perhaps, the result is obvious. 

The levee people assert that if proper levees were 
built all the way from Cairo to New Orleans—and they 
think that this could be done for $30,000,0o00o—that the 
river could be held, and that so held it would scour out 
its channel and not “silt up.” They say that you can- 
not “harness” the Mississippi; the best you can do is 
to keep it within its banks, and that this is the cheapest 
and the only really practicable way to do it. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR STORAGE RESERVOIRS 

HE storage-reservoir people, on the other hand, be- 

lieve that the experience of years has demonstrated 
that levees alone cannot hold the river, that it is only 
the crevasses which save New Orleans and other river 
cities, and that if all the levees held, the river would 
pile over the top of them no matter how they were 
built. They argue that it is shortsighted to wait until 
the water gets into the end of the funnel before try- 
ing to take care of it, that the spring floods should 
be turned into an asset instead of a liability, and not 
only kept from destroying and damaging the low- 
lends but utilized for power and for regulating navi- 
gation in the dry season 

The best argument for reservoirs is the report of the 
Pittsburgh Flood Commission, published last January, 
after an investigation of three years. This commission 
found that the Pittsburgh floods had been increasing in 
frequency and height, and that there was “every possi- 
bility that Pittsburgh will some day experience a forty- 
foot flood.” The direct loss due to floods at Pittsburgh 
has amounted, in the last ten years, to over $12,000,000, 
while in one year and. five days, between March 15, 
1907, and March 20, 1908, three floods caused a direct 
loss of about $6,500,000. If works for flood relief are 
not carried out the direct loss at Pittsburgh will, the 
commission estimates, amount to $40,000,000 in the next 
twenty vears. The average annual damage from floods 
on the Ohio River and its tributaries is estimated by 
Chief Hydrographer Leighton of the United States 

13 Continued on page 24) 
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Comment on the Illegality of Taf? : 


Detroit News 

HERE were ten men at the Republican Na- 

tional Convention in Chicago writing for 

the Detroit “News.” All of these men are 
writers of wide experience in political affairs, some 
of them having attended every National Convention 
for twenty years. Each was at liberty to write re- 
ports of events just as he saw them. Two have 
a dislike for Theodore Roosevelt that amounts 
almost to a hatred, but every one of the ten agreed 
on one proposition. It was that William Howard 
Taft did not have enough duly elected delegates to 
control the Convention and nominate himself. 


THE SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


There is no “bluff” back of the Roosevelt con- 
testing delegation from Washington.... The 
people of Washington know—and none more than 
the Taft machine leaders—that Colonel Roosevelt 
is entitled to the fourteen votes from this State. 

Cuicaco News 

The victor at the end was as lonely as Robin- 
son Crusoe. He had been renominated by repre- 
sentatives of a minority of the Republican party. 
He had been given a majority of the delegates by 
unscrupulous work on the part of the old National 
Committee, now dead. Much of this work was so 
scandalously bad that it could not be condoned by 
the progressives who were its victims. 


New York Wor_p 


Morally, the Taft Administration has been re- 
jected by the Republican party. 


Y. J.) News 


There is no mistaking the validity of Roose- 
velt’s claim to be the chosen leader of the majority 
of the rank and file of those who vote customarily 
under the Republican emblem. His defeat at the 
Convention has been at the hands of a minority 
and by the arbitrary rulings of a political com- 
mittee irresponsible to the party voters. The rul- 
ings of the committee were not even consistent, 
except on the ground that wherever Taft could be 
given a delegate, that was the thing to do. 


NEwarK (N 


RiIcHMOND TIMEs-DIsPATCH 


With Crane and Penrose in control at Chicago, 
with Ryan and Murphy in control at Baltimore, 
why should not the independent voter feel that a 
third party is his only salvation? Whose fault will 
it be if the Democratic party is split in two? And 
what will Virginia say of her share in that business? 
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Nomination from Newspapers of 


Every Shade of Political Belief 


DALLAS MorNING NEWS 


The fundamental and sufficient cause of this se- 
cession was not the ambition of any man or of any 
set of men, but the conviction, widespread and 
deep in the masses of the Republican party, that 
their loyalty to that party was being used by a 
coterie of bosses to serve corrupt ends, that they 
were being betrayed by the very men who were 
foremost in preaching the virtue of loyalty. Com- 
ing to Chicago with a minority of the votes, des- 
potism and fraud were resorted to to supply what 
votes the cause needed to make it dominant 


HARTFORD TIMES 


Defend the procedure there as much as Chairman 
Roraback and others may please, and the fact re 
mains that seventy-two of the delegates, whose 
seats were in dispute, were allowed to sit in judg 
ment on their own credentials. Might just as well 
have a thief sit in the jury box, so far as fairness 
and equity are concerned. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


There has never been a time when the Republican 
party pretended to make its national nominating 
conventions representative necessarily of the major- 
ity sentiment of Republican voters. 


Sioux City (lowa) TRIBUNE 


The same kind of a deal in a legislature would 
have opened the doors of the penitentiary for the 
men making it. It was as corrupt as anything that 
was done in the election of Lorimer. Abe Ruef 
never planned anything more atrocious against the 
public. Roosevelt could not connect himself with 
such corruption. 


THE New OrR.LEANS ITEM 


Mr. Roosevelt had the Republican masses behind 
him. Mr. Taft had the levers of the party’s ma- 
chinery in his hands. The band of self-seekers be- 
hind Mr. Taft, who have discredited the Republican 
party, with this machinery at their command, have 
been able to steal a Presidential nomination belong- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt and bestow it on Mr. Taft 


Los ANGELES TRIBUNE 


Thus, delegates seated by fraud, in the interests 
of a candidate ignominiously rejected, became the 
instruments whereby the will of a legitimate major- 
ity was nullified. . Thieves were named to make 
up a majority of a committee that was to try them, 
and the progressives rightly refused to act with 
the thieves. 


La CrossE (Wis.) TRIBUNE 


Of the two men who engaged in this fight, Roose- 
velt enjoyed the greater popularity. He might have 
been elected President. That Taft cannot be is 
conceded by many who helped force his nomination. 
Yet these men said to the progressive Republicans: 
“You must swallow Taft and wreck the party.” If 
the great mass of Republicans who have been in the 
fight for truly representative government take the 
bosses at their word, the wreck will be upon the 
heads of those who in the interest of minority rule 
have pulled the pillars from beneath the temple. 


CHICAGO EVENING Post 


In our judgment, that nomination was a tainted 

nomination. There were in it trickery and fraud 
Stripped to its practical essentials, it was a nomi 
nation made bf a minority instead of a majority. 
The miserable twenty-one votes above the nominat- 
ing point which the “steam roller” drivers were able 
to muster fade instantly away under scrutiny from 
any standpoint of representative determination 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


California indorses the third party, founded by 
the honest majority of the recent Republican Con- 
vention and submitted to the people of the United 
States by its progressives. California indorses Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s brave stand, not only in fighting 
the thieves to a finish, not only in refusing to be 
bound by the action of a stolen convention, but in 
leaving that fraudulent convention and taking the 
leading part in forming a new party and carrying 
out the will of our 77,000 majority by nominating 
the man wanted. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The suicidal success won in a fraud-packed con- 
vention by the discredited remnants of standpat 
leadership in the Republican party has served only 
to throw into higher relief the progressive leader- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt. No other man in pub- 
lic life could have accomplished what he has done 
in the preconvention fight. 

KANSAS City STAR 

The enthusiastic determination of the people to 
elect a progressive President in spite of the fraud 
workers of the National Committee in Chicago is 
the most natural thing in the world. Being over- 
whelmingly progressive before that crime against 
popular government was perpetrated, the people are 
logically now more strongly than ever determined 
to control their government 
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Stolen Bride 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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Rudolph Aronson’s Experience in Morocco 





TER the memorable visit of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the noted exponent of the Alhambra and Orien 
tal arts and author of “The Light of Asia,” to the 

New York Casino, then under my régime, and where, 
at Sir Edwin’s request, I permitted him to make copies 
of the artistic plaster designs and the terra-cotta portals 
in that famous playhouse, I was imbued with a desire 
to journey over that picturesque country of the Alham 
bra. In June, 1902, armed with credentials from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Hay, and Secretary Cortelyou, 
I set out 

\ villa had been provided for our party (through the 
courtesy of the Sultan, who had been previously ap- 
prised of my coming by the American Consul at Tan- 
gier), and plentiful provisions were furnished during 
our stay. 

The morning following my arrival the Sultan sent 
a few of his equerries to the villa, and I was escorted 
to the palace on one of the royal horses. As we passed 
through portal after portal they were closed and se- 
curely locked after us. At one point we encountered 
a Riff fanatic expounding to a great number of Moors 
his grievances, and so exasperated did he get that he 
endeavored to kill himself in our presence. I requested 
the chief equerry to kindly pass along and avoid the 
sight of this outrageous performance, but he replied 
that custom compelled us to wait until it was all over, 
when we could continue our trip to the palace. Eventu- 
ally we arrived, and I had the honor of | itr 
duced to his Shereefian Highness, the Sultan Mulai Ab’dl 


i 


Aziz, by Menebbi, the famous Minister of Wat 


T eing int 


I PRESENTED the Sultan with a gun of American 
manufacture, with noiseless powder He took the 
gun out in the courtyard and fired it off, to his evident 
delight 

Reentering the reception room, he notic¢ iy simple 
eyeglasses, took them in his hand, and said “Am 
can!” I nodded affirmatively, and he said, throug] 
his interpreter: “It is remarkable hovw \mericans 
improve on everything,” exhibiting at the same time 
a pair of heav, fran od spectacles He placed mine 
on his nose, saying, laughingly, “JJ/asian,” meaning 


very good. Then the Sultan glued his ears to the 
twin tubes coming from a phonograph. 


July 2 
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road smile 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST FUHR 


spread over his face, and he leaned forwafd as though 
greatly interested in that small voice that came reel- 
ing from the wax cylinder. 

Menebbi, ‘the Minister of War, lifted a warning 
hand for silence, and I stood for a moment watching 
the expression of the Sultan’s face. Presently he 
dropped the tubes, rose from his seat, and came to 
me again with outstretched hand, leading me into a 
spacious apartment immediately adjoining the recep 
tion room. Ranged along the walls were four pianos. 
Naturally I was interested, and made that interest 
clear by opening one. 


HROUGH the interpreter the Sultan said: “You un- 

derstand the thing that has the sounds of the wind 
and the echo of bells in its bosom? You know how 
to make the song birds come from the midst? Ah, 
I can see it in your eyes!” Mulai laid his hand on 
my shoulder. 

I confessed, blushingly, that I was more or less in love 
with the pianoforte, and permitted my hand to drop on 
the keyboard; there wasn’t anything else to do but play, 
and I went at the instrument with a vengeance. 

I gave him for a starter Chopin, Rubinstein, Mozart, 
Wagner. Then I ran into the 
lighter music of Johann Strauss, 
popular airs of the day, gavottes, 
and characteristic pieces 

He was enthralled. I turned 
to himat the conclusion. There 
was a far-away look in his 
eyes. Suddenly he came to. 

“It is like distant thunder 
and the echo of storms. It is 
the tramp of a thousand camels, 
the hoof beats of a herd of 
horses. From your fingers come 
the plaintive notes of a woman’s 
voice crying and then cooing 
You have love and anger and 
pleadings by the handful. I am 
In what 
language do you make those 


blessed with two ears 


sounds ?” 

The Minister of War had 
dropped, oblivious to all court 
etiquette, upon a near-by divan 
and was puffing violently on a 

x-inch cigarette 

“Can you play in Spanish?” 
nquired his Majesty through 
he interpreter. 








changed,” answered Mulai, folding his arms: “Ll want 
something new for Morocco.” 

“Tt will be difficult to change sound,” I explained 
to him. 

“But,” he continued, seeking for something new, “the 
hoof beats of one horse do not sound like the hoof 
beats of his sire. Can you let the light in on that?” 

I did my best to illumine the problem, and _ finally 
convinced him that one and the same horse always had 
the same sound to his hoof beats. 

“Suppose,” said the Sultan thoughtfully and in con- 
fidence, “I should lay my fingers on the ivory and strike, 
would it make your heart expand in joy and fill your 
soul with a tickling ?” 

“It would give me indescribable pleasure.” 
from the stool, I motioned him to be seated 

The Minister of War began to get nervous at the 
spectacle of his Majesty at the keyboard. “No deed 
done by the Sultan can weary the listener,” said El 
Menebbi, gathering his robe about him. It was evident 
that he hadn’t grasped the ruler’s meaning 

Mulai pulled up his white sleeve, and, with a motion 
suggesting a course of physical culture, smote the keys. 

“Are you tickled?” was his inquiry as the sounds died 


Rising 


away in the one grand inhar- 
monious echo. 

“Greatly,” I said, looking 
heavenward. 

“You are easily tickled,’ was 
his retort. “It falls into my 
ears like the voice of famine 
and the howl of disaster. My 
heart grows smaller and my 
soul flees from my body. Will 
you forgive me for this insult 
and drive the echoes of it out 
of my ears? El Menebbi’— 
turning to the Minister—“lead 
me away, I am a blight to the 
world.” 

[ had some difficulty restrain- 
ing his Majesty from rushing 
out of the room He was 
greatly overcome, and asked 
me to forget his playing 

\t about two o’clock one 
morning shortly after my first 
meeting with the Sultan | 
heard a voice crying out under 
my window I got up and drew 
the blind; there in the moon- 
light stood El Menebbi 


“Music is all the same in all attired in all the glitter of his 
languages. Music is a separate office 

language to learn, but all na ‘Will the stranger with th 
ions hear it alike,” was my juick fingers come to the pala 
sponse ‘ nd l id his Ma st tl m 
Then the hand of the Aral perial ehold 
may play the music that the Mula \ \zi th both 
ir of the Christian under ~ hands on the sound box'and 1s 
. making dial ses which 

same as the I heard a voice crying out under my re ke unt eo heard be- 

Sag ir he window ** Will the stranger fore in the it 1f Fez Has 

with the quick fingers come ten stranger r Fez will be 

Then it will have to be to the palace?” depopulated. Lay thy soothing 

15 Concluded on page 27) 














‘The Cup of L 


By ELIZABETH 


* HAT will be all to-night, Miss Wade. Sub- 
tract yourself from this mess. Go home! The 
war is over!” 

“Steel” Burden, pacing the length of his large, luxuri- 
ously appointed office, threw the flickering ghost of a 
rueful grin at his secretary, who had been his faith 
ful ally during the last desperate weeks of struggle to 
hold his tottering firm upon its. solid financial base, 
and fell wearily into a chair. His arms dropped like 
dead weights to his sides 

His secretary, a slim, efficient young person of evi- 
dent good breeding with a frank, boyish air, gave her 
employer a look of quiet sympathy. Under the blue 
glare of the electricity his face showed ashen, and out 
of that heavy pallid oval his dark eyes burned like 
fire in a cave. He was a rather uncommon type of 
man, tall, square-rigged, and loose-hung, Lincolnesque 
of feature, with a defiant crest of tar-black hair, fine 
conversational eyes, a grimly humorous mouth, and a 
solid stone-wall jaw which had won him his nom de 
guerre among his colleagues. A dominant personality 
one would have said casually, bound to conquer among 
men and among women, and yet he sat there, inert, 
beaten before the world, a confessed business failure 


STHER WADE bent forward and touched him 
softly on the sleeve with the point of her pencil. He 
started sharply, and opened his eyes 
“Eh? Oh, it’s you, lieutenant!” It was a title which 
he had bestowed upon her in the early days of the 
struggle on account of her immaculate, military trim- 
ness. He shook himself and sat up stiffly. “I guess I’m 
I feel like the wreck of the Hesperus os 
simply 


about all in. 

“You look it!” the girl agreed. “You look 
tired to death.” 

“I am,” he admitted in answer to her tone of sym 
pathy. “I’ve not had more than a cat nap in three 
weeks. The inside of my head has been going like a 
boiler factory in full blast, little red devils pounding 
away like mad with a million trip hammers, until | 


thought they were trying to blow the top of my skull off 
] 











When I sit at my desk at night, I can feel my brain 
lob forward.” 

‘A sure proof you've got one! She smiled a little 
unsteadily. “What you need is rest. You must go 
home and sleep.” 

“T shall—to-morrow,” ssented listlessly. “I shall 
lock my door upon the nd sleep for for d 
and forty nights, and then turn over on my pillow and 
do it all over ; But first I | e a rather particular 
little duty to perform.” 

“Perform it afterward,” urged Miss Wad SI 
spoke with the natural ease and freedor is Se 
people acquire, no matter what tl 
stations, who have marched shoulder t de 
battle, and come through a big c1 tome ° 

“Can’t be done,” he said without emot 
final move in the game Moreover i | 

“All the more reason why you should 


are fresh and clear and—and set 
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She flushed, but met his eyes bravely. Holding all 
of Burden’s exceedingly tangled business affairs in her 
slim, capable fingers, and knowing likewise the head- 
lines of his private history, she was able to form a 
tolerably accurate surmise as to the nature of this final 
move. There was but one lady whom it was impera- 
tive that he should visit on the evening of his disaster, 
and that visit could have but one object: to release 
\urore Burgoyne from a promise made to a man who 
was not a failure. After which, he would lock his door 
upon the world and sleep for forty days and forty 
nights. All this Esther Wade knew as well as if he 
had dictated it in a letter. She knew also that she 
was going to rush in where angels fear to tread, 
but she meant to choose an auspicious moment for 
rushing. 

Burden glanced at his watch and sprang hastily to his 
feet. 

“By George, I’ve got to clear out of this!’ 
claimed. He took both her hands in his with a grip 
that was painful. “Good-by,” he said huskily. “1 
shall not forget in a hurry all that you’ve done for me 
\nd now—how about yourself? What have you 
in mind? I’m a jobless man myself, but I may be able 
to help you to something. There’s Carroll 

“Carroll!” she cried with indignant scorn 
think I would accept anything from him? I'd starve 
first! After the way he treated you—stabbing you in 
the back while pretending to be your friend. And 
you,” she breathed, “oh, you were splendid!” She 
stared up at him solemnly, pale with the exaltation and 
the idealism of youth. “I was proud—proud just to 
be able to stand by and watch! Each day you thought 
up something fresh to foil them. And when they came 
back at you, they always found you ready, and waiting 
It was block, and block, and block! You were so cool 
and steady all the time I knew you were not sleeping a 
wink at night. And once I thought you had them 

“So did I,” muttered Burden grimly. “And right 


he ex- 


“Do you 


after that they got me!” 

“Ah, but that was not your fault,’ she broke in 
eagerly You trusted 
Carroll and he betrayed you At the last minute he 
went across to the other crowd and wired that he would 
dastardly !” 


“Tt was because you played fair 


not give you credit. Oh, it was 


| | ER lips trembled and the tears came streaming. She 
put up the back of her hand to her eyes with a 
quick gesture to conceal them from him. It was the 


first time he had seen her break through a self-control 





that was only one whit less strong than his own 
“Never mind Carroll,” he said genially, but with a 
keen, hard glint in his eye “Some day, please God 
vhen I’m back in the game, I'll get the lariat over him 
ind then if I don’t drag his miserable cz seven 
imes round the walls of Troy my ‘name isn’t ‘Steel’ 
urde 

“T hope you do! I hope I’m there to see it!” She 
miled at him starrily, her voice soft with dissolving 
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“You bloodthirsty young savage!” he chuckled, but 
his eyes were warm. “You're not such a bad fighter 
yourself. Potter told me at lunch to-day that Carroll 
told him that they’d have knocked me out exactly 
twenty-four hours sooner if it hadn’t been for that 
secretary of mine. That was news to me.” 

“He tried to buy me,” she said simply, “and I steered 
him up a tree. -It was the day you went to Pittsburgh 
to negotiate the Henderson loan. There wasn’t much 
time to think, or I might have contrived something bet- 
ter.” They looked at each other and laughed. “I’m 
going to my sister in the country for a while,” she 
added, “to play with her babies and rest.” 

“Good!” he said heartily. “Drop me a line when you 
return. And now I must be off.” 

‘HE clung to his hand. The auspicious moment had 
\ arrived. She drew a deep, rallying breath, hesitated, 
and plunged 

“To—break your engagement? 
mistake. Please don’t.” 

Burden looked hard at her, speechless from sheer 
“Why not?” he demanded at length, a trifle 
coldly. He dropped her hand, accepting the intrusion. 

“She might misunderstand you—men are such mud- 
dlers!—and then there would be a fresh tangle. She 
might think that now you were poor you didn’t want 
her—that she would be an added burden. And if she 
were at all proud she would be very angry. For in 
a sense you are offering her an insult.” 

His heavy, puckered brows betrayed him plainly at 
a loss. “I don’t follow,” he muttered. 

“Why,” she explained eagerly, “it’s like this. In effect, 
you are saying to her: ‘Miss Burgoyne, I have come 
I know 
It was my money you 
Now my money is gone. Very good. ['ll 
take myself off!’” The irony of her tones was belied by 
her eyes, which shone at him softly, full of courage and 


Don’t. It’s a_ big 


surprise. 


to release you from an intolerable obligation. 
you don’t care a button for me 


were after 


illimitable sympathy. “You are going up there,” she 
continued, “light-headed from loss of sleep, so tired that 
you hardly know whether you're walking or floating, 
with that one idea lodged in your brain which you mean 
to fire off like a bullet from a gun point-blank into her 
face. Of course she will like it!” 

“Whether she likes it or not,” he retorted doggedly, 

I’m damaged goods. And there’s 
You don’t understand all,” he added 
“You can’t. But I’m bound to give her 


“it’s got to be done 
something else 
in a low voice 
the chance 
Esther Wade sighed 
“Very well—if your dreadful, wicked pride must be 
appeased, give her the chance. But give her a chance, 
too! Tell her you're ruined, beggared, down and out, 


- ; 1 j 
a poor jobless wretch that to-morrow may be on the 


slag heap Tell her what you please, whatever your 
fond self-abasement may suggest! tut tell her one 
thing. Don’t leave it out, or becloud the issue. Make 
it as clear as morning sunlight. Use words of one syl- 
lable—three little words!” She flashed a pale will-o’- 
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the-wisp smile at him. “But ring them down for what 
they are—pure gold! That is her chance, her one 
chance of bigness.” 

“And then do you. mean—do you think that she- 
The words stuck huskily in his throat, but the rest of 
the appeal lay bare in his eager eyes. 

“Do I mean, and do I think,” she mimicked him 
hardily, “that she will still want her bad bargain? I do— 
if she prizes tnodesty in a man.” 

“Tell me,” he pleaded straight. “For if what you say 
is true, and if—if she still cares, it changes everything.” 
A flush was on his cheek. “It puts a light— This 
little brush with fortune, why, it’s less than nothing 
a mere trifle to jest at. But I have been afraid 
Esther,” he stood close to her, breathing heavily, one 
clenched hand resting on the desk, “I don’t mind tell- 
ing you since we've got pretty well at rock-bottom—and 
that, by the way, is your level; I discovered it long ago 
—that I have been terribly afraid. And that is why | 
am resolved, as you said, to put it to the test. I have 
come to the place where knowledge on that one point is 
more precious than life. I’m hungry and thirsty for 
it And now you say— But perhaps you are biased, 
Esther. I know you are on my side.” 

“I’m not on your side so hard that I can’t see the 
woman’s end of it,’ she retorted dryly. 

“Then tell me the woman’s end. The brute truth, 
mind. Would you throw me over? Out with it, Es- 
ther!” 


” 


TANDING there, his hands thrust deep in his trousers 

pockets, all his black hair on end, his eyes burning 
bright beneath it and with a little smile curving his lips, 
he looked very white, very worn, and very attractive. 

Esther dropped suddenly into a chair. She picked up 
a pen from the rack, and examined the nib with rigid, 
minute attention. After a moment she spoke evenly, 
looking away from him. 

“Conceive for an instant—if you can—that I am 
Aurore. Would you be afraid to come to me?” 

He tipped back his head and'burst into clear laughter 

“You! Lord, no! I'd take a taxi to your front door 
and ring a big peal at the bell and say: ‘I’m busted, 
dear girl! Let’s be jolly and dine out somewhere.’ 
But—but,” he halted, trying to frame his difficulty, “it’s 
not the same thing. You are my private secretary,” his 
kindly eyes robbed the words of their sting, “my lieu- 
tenant, my plucky young warhead. She—” he shook 
his head, giving up the problem. “There's a difference.” 

“She’s finer, you mean,” said the girl colorlessly, 
“more fragrant, virginal.” She ignored his quick move- 
ment of protestation. “I dare say that’s true.” She 
leaned forward, her elbows on her knees, her chin 
cupped in her palm, and stared down at the pattern of 
the velvet-tufted rug between them. Her brows were 
ridged with pain. “There is a difference,” she looked 
up, smiling faintly, “but it’s not so vast as you think 
At rock-bottom, we’re all the same, the worst and the 
best of us, just common, man-adoring, child-desiring 
women. A moment ago you asked me if I would throw 
over a man | loved 


“PU answer you now with another. 
life from the hand of the man she loves ? That's 


her the cup -and see. Let the Failure qo. 


Will a man duina of thirst refuse a cup of water 


my answer. 


“T asked if you would throw me over,’ he corrected 
bluntly, “and I note that you didn’t answer my question.” 
“Ill answer you now with another. Will a man 
dying of thirst refuse a cup of water? Will a woman 
refuse life from the hand of the man she loves? That's 


my answer. And that’s your cue for Aurore. Hand 
her the cup—and see. Let the failure go. You may 
talk about it the next morning.” 

“HE rose abruptly to end the conversation. Suddenly 


a light broke across her face; she caught his arm. 
“Shall | tell you what card to play?” She spoke swiftly, 
breathlessly. “You still have your machine?” 

He nodded. “It’s at the door.” 
“Then marry her to-night. 
things in the morning.” 


Marry her—and discuss 


She shook his arm to emphasize her meaning, shining 
at him palely, half laughing and close to tears. 

“Without first telling her of my failure? I couldn’t 
do that,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, tell her, of course,” she cried impatiently, “just 
to get that detail disposed of. Tell her what you will, 
but marry her. Marry her to-night. That clears the 
deck for further action.” 

The color mounted in Burden’s cheek as her scheme 
flashed on him, it ran so nearly with his own desires, 
but doubt hung in his eyes. “Would you?” he mut- 
tered, unconfidently. 

She nodded, standing slim and straight, her hands 
clasped behind her. 

“T would,” she said solemnly 

“But will she?” 

“Of course! What girl wouldn’t? It’s the dark of 
the moon,” she added, irrelevantly. They stared at each 
other with flushed faces like two rash young conspira- 
tors hatching a plot. 

“Tt would be a lark!” he murmured. 
it of —” 

“You will!” 

’ll send you a wire.” 

“No need. It will be in all the papers. 
godsend to the reporters. Think of them out on your 
trail!” She gave him his hat 

He took it and with it her hand. “Lieutenant!” he 
said unsteadily. “You—brick! The heart that beats 
inside of you is a little golden wonder. If this thing 
comes true—and you give me hope that it will—lI’ll not 
forget you. No,” he reiterated, “I'll not forget you in 
a hurry.” 

“Nor I you!” She smiled wryly, and added: “I shall 
probably dream of you and Carroll for a month of 
nights.” She withdrew her hand. “Good night, and 

good hunting!” 


’ 


“And if I pull 


You'll be a 


E SHRUGGED himself hastily into his overcoat, 
and turned away. At the door he turned back, 


their eyes met, and she gave him a quick little nod. 
“Give her a chance 
you may send me that wire after all.” 

The door closed between them, shutting his genial 
presence, his kindly voice, and warm, whimsical eye 


And— 


“Remember!” she called. 





Will a woman refuse 
Hand 


{nd that's your cue for Aurore. 


You may talk ahout it the next morning” 








“No.” 
you. It's— myself. 
struggle that you spoke of. 


“It's not 
hardship, the 


I wasn't made for it, Jarvis. 


She could barely articulate the word. 
Myself, and the 


It’s like sinking down into a stifling, black pit without 
light or air. The thought of it fills me with terror’ 


out of her life, so far as she knew, forever. The smile 
faded from her lips. Suddenly, with a gesture of aban- 
donment, she put up her hands to her face. She was 
weeping now in bitter earnest. 

Out upon the pavement in the twilight throng, Burden 
paused to draw closer the collar of his heavy motor coat. 
The night was clear as crystal and windless, but with a 
steadily dropping temperature that put a quick urge 
into the hurrying crowds. Before him lay Madison 
Square, banked high with snow and gleaming a dusky 
pink and mauve under the effulgence of electric globes 
which hung like low moons among the stark, black 
trees. Across the little park at the cab stand, the drivers 
in shaggy, hooded furs were stamping and swinging 
their arms. Burden drank in great drafts of the 
keen, vital air, and felt his spirits rise with a bound 
From the curb a newsboy darted toward him 

“‘Evenin’ Star,’ mister?’ he chattered hoarsely. “All 
about the big Boiden crash! His sec-tary won't talk 
Boiden said to’ve hooked it fer Yurrup?” 

Burden laughed joyously. He unfolded the moist 
sheet, and saw his own unfortunate name _ spread- 
eagled across the front page in violent black type a 
foot high. Beneath was a sinister face which might 
have been the hangman’s, purporting to be himself 
He thrust it into his pocket with a grin, resolving to 
show it to Aurore 

“Europe, eh?” he said. “Well, you tell those ‘Star’ 
chaps they’re ’way off! Tell ’em Burden said to look in 
New Jersey.” 


E TOSSED a coin to the awe-struck lad, and turn- 
ing abruptly to his chauffeur, gave him a number in 
Park Avenue, bade him wait there, and dismissed him 
He had decided to walk the short distance He crossed 
the pallid, open spaces and inky shadows of the square, 
and came, just as the tower clock chimed six clear, silver 


sweet notes, into the wide, arc-hung ascent of Fifth 


Avenue Unmindful of the turmoil of the crowded 
thoroughfare, he forged ahead, feeling, since his talk 
with Esther, strangely gay and light of heart. Already 
he was reconstructing his future, planning his new life 
with Aurore: At first they would have to live cheaply 
uptown. Later, perhaps, he might be able to man 
age a small place in the country They would be 
poor, but not for long Two, three years at most, he 
gave himself to retrieve his lost fortune They would 
be years of hard, clean battle And he would win; 
with Aurore at his side he uld win! He clenched 
his hands and walked rapidly, staring ahead with bril 
liant, unseeing eyes Within him he felt stored mighty 
untapped reservoirs of strength, and deep on deep of 
power There succeeded to this mood a great flood 
\f tenderness toward Auror toward his gallant little 
lieute nt. toward all pure, intelligent women, who 
with their love and cherishing svmpathy, keep alight the 
fires of courage in man! 

He dodged a shrilly trumpeting motor, gained the 
opposite corner and turned low! » shadowy eid 
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*** Just out,’ says Sir 
Henry. ‘In fact, we 
dowt keep it. Try a lemon soda.’ 

“The Mexican pointed his finger at 

j him. ‘If you have no whisky,’ says 

¢ he, ‘go out and get some’”’ 

LALL, dyspeptic-looking man in.a linen duster 

and a golf stopped in front of Martin 

Weatherbee and myself and went through the 
motions of launching a question. Apparently he thought 
better.of it, for he went on without saying a word. We 
were *sitting on the shady side of the Corona Hotel 
pogch, smoking peacefully, and the intrusion was some- 
wha startling. 

“What do you guess it-was?” asked Mart. 

“A tourist,” I answered promptly 

“Shucks! I don’t mean fim. Of course he was a 
tourist. I mean what did he think he was goin’ to say?’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” I admitted. 

“He was goin’ to say: ‘Rawther warm for this time 
of year, gentlemen.’ He thought it would please us to 
be spoken to friendly like, as one man of the world to 
a couple of others. Then it struck him that that remark 
would hurt our delicate feelings, because it would be 
kind of a slam on the country. So he caught it halfway 
up and held it there, hopin’ for another idea.” Mart 
stopped to reshape his cigarette. “Howbeever,” he went 
on, “all Englishmen ain’t like that.” 


“How do you know he was English?” I asked 


cap 


“Honest,” Mart explained, “it ain’t because the idea 
wouldn’t come; I’ve seen good American stock that 
couldn’t think fast either. But I. never saw one who 


would wear a little round cap without no brim to it ina 
sun like that out there. But all Englishmen ain’t like 
that.” 
“Who, for instance?” I asked 
“The one I’m thinking of,” said 
I run across a good many years ago. It 


Mart, “is a feller 
was when | 


was just a boy of eighteen or so, and he come to 
the town I lived in 
us HE name of the town was Vistelia. My father 


run the blacksmith shop there. If Vistelia is 
where it used to be, and hasn’t growed any better, I'd 
hate to visit it on the hunt for boyhood’s fond mem- 


ories. Shucks! One fond thing I remember is that a 
stranger come to the shop one day, and he and the old 
man begun the kind of talk that’s common in such 
cases. Finally my father says 


“*Are you goin’ to stay in Vistelia long?’ 

“*Stay!’ yells the stranger, lookin’ insulted. ‘What in 
the name of horse sense would a man stay in Vistelia 
for?’ 

“That's the kind of a town Vistelia was. It was small 


We 














and dirty and hot and wicked and useless were 
sixty-five miles from a railroad All around us were 
cattle ranges, each one of ’em sendin’ in a bunch of 
punchers regular as pay day in the hope tha me real 
excitement and change had been d verec V isteli 
since their last trip 

“So it was in this kind of a pl I met Sir Henry 
I remember the first time I saw him. TI id man had 
a kind of macl his sl that we us¢ mules and 
broncs who felt perfectly the dn’t want no new 
shoes just yet. There ain’t no use arguin’ with that 
Our way was to strap a belt around the middle of the 
brute and h’ist him off the floor by a windlass. After 
he’d kicked himself out of breath my father would step 
up and do the jol it wes ni part to worl, the 

ndlace 


18 


By 


jack rabbit in the 
sling, and it ap- 
peared like he had 
the point 
fresh air 
was too valu’ble 
to waste in kick- 
ing. My father 
stepped up and 
was holdin’ a shoe 
to his foot to get 
an idea of the 


reached 
where 


size, when Mister 
B ron ¢ h Oo looks 
around at me with 
a wink that says 
as plain as day: 
‘| been storin’ 
away a pint of 
ozone that you 





boys didn’t reckon on. Watch me use it!’ Then he 
lams out and the old man pitches head first into the 
wall and caroms off on to a sack of coal over in the 
corner. 

“Just then a young feller standin’ outside pokes his 
head into the shop.and says: 

“*May I ask why you lift the horse up in the air in 
that remarkable manner ?’ 

“Father picked himself up kind of slow and _ pulled 
out the horseshoe nails from where they was stickin’ 
into his hands and‘says: 

“*Why, sure, he says. ‘We h’ist him up because he’s 
such a short little hoss he wouldn’t otherwise get no 
swing to his kick. He’s a plumb lively little rascal,’ he 
says, ‘but handicapped thataway by nature; so we help 
him out the best we can.’ 

“*But why in the world,’ says the young chap, coming 
into the shop, ‘why in the world,’ says he, ‘do you want 
to add force to his kick?’ 

““T don’t want to,’ says the old man kind of gloomy; 
‘I got to. There’s a law in this country that a black- 
smith ain’t got the right to tackle a undersized hoss 
without givin’ him a fair chance.’ 


i HE young feller went over and sat down on a box 

and took out his pipe and filled it. Then he looked 

over at the old man and winked and says very broad: 

“*And might I awsk if you consider it safe to tell such 

awful lies, blacksmith? Think of where you'll go to,’ he 
says. 

“My father pretty near fell over backward, he was so 

astonished. The idea of a young tenderfoot, with an 
accent on him that shouted ‘Rule Britannia’ every time 
he spoke, comin’ into his own shop and jokin’ with him 
like that was hard to get clear in his head. I don’t 
think he ever did understand it. Our English friend 
sits on his box and lights his pipe and says: 
Never mind, old chap; they all do it. When I ask 
a question in that tone of voice there isn’t a man in the 
West who wouldn’t lie automatically. I’ve picked up the 
best collection of yarns in the country.’ 

“His name was Henry Dugdale. He pretty 
shabby-lookin’ that day, I remember, with clothes on 
him that were half wore out and big holes in his shoes 
and a week’s growth of whiskers on his face. Takin’ 
it all ’round, he looked a good deal more like a hobo 
than a nobleman, and I reckon that’s where the name 
Sir Henry started. Anyhow, somebody called him that 
and the name stuck. 

““T think I’ll stay here in this beautiful city of yours,’ 
he says, after a while. ‘Do you think there’s an opening 
for me?’ 


“ee 


was 


“*Sure,’ says my father, ‘plenty of ’em. Can you 
ride?” 

“‘T haven’t had much chance lately,’ he says.. ‘Most 
of the time I’ve found it more advisable to walk. Any 


how,’ he says, ‘I don’t want to go out on a ranch for a 
while if I can help it.’ 
‘Can you cook?’ asks the old man 
“‘T can put food on a 


don’t take it off at the 


‘but usually | 


I can eat it myself,’ 


fire,’ he Says; 
right time 


he says, ‘but I’m sure nobody would hire me to do it 
until I got a little more scientific I think I’ll stroll 
around and see what the chances are.’ 
“WE L, sir, what do you suppose he done He 
learned that there was a couple of old pool tables 
n a room at the Palace Hotel, and he dug ’em out and 
patched ’em up and rented the room, tables and all, from 
Id man Wilkins [Then he sent out by the next stage 
for a dozen cases of soda pop. Great snakes! Soda pop 
was just beginning to invade our end of the world, bein’ 
regarded hitherto as an unnecessary beverage. I don’t 
reckon there had ever been a bottle in Vistelia And 
here this poor ignorant Englishman was goin’ to open a 


ill, and sell soda pop and tobacco to cowboys 


pool h 


“And candy, too! He told us about it that night at 


Sir Henry 


oan 
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supper. Old man Wilkins didn’t have no dining room 
at the Palace Hotel, so the old man and me were eatin’ 
at a boarding house run by a lady named Mrs. Roter- 
burg and her daughter Sophy. It was the only boarding 
house in Vistelia; so naturally everybody that wasn’t mar- 
ried, or that was married and had forgotten to bring his 
wife out West with him, or that was a widower like my 
father, gathered together there about three times a day, 


“@IR HENRY told us about his plans while Sophy 

was passin’ the fried potatoes around. He looked 
considerable better by now, havin’ got rid of his beard 
and changed to a cleaner shirt. 

“*T will have a first-class, top-notch Palace of 
Amusement,’ he says, ‘similar to those of Las Vegas, 
London, Tucson, Paris, and other centers. Soft drinks 
always on tap, a quiet game of pool, and fresh candy,’ 

‘Candy!’ says my father, and we all go off into 
spasms of laughter. ‘Who’s goin’ to buy your candy?’ 
he says. } 
Visitors to the city,” says Sir Henry. I remember 
at the time I thought he was crazy. ‘Strangers from 
the rural districts,’ he says, ‘eager to exchange the smell 
of cows for the fragrance of mint, violet, and winter- 
green. Gentlemen,’ he says, ‘this is a gamble; but I 
have observed the genus cowboy before,’ he says, ‘and 
[ think it’s an even break that they’ll take to it. More- 
over, he says, ‘here are Mart and Sophy—probably both 
eager for lollypops.’ 

““Not me!’ I yells, turnin’ red. I was eighteen, you 
see, and a good deal further removed from lollypops 
than I am now. ‘I don’t want none of your candy,’ I 
says. I looked up at Sophy, and she was red, too; so 
| reckoned she felt the same way about it. 

“In this town, says Mrs. Roterburg, who had come 
in from the kitchen to listen, ‘the only way you could 
sell candy would be to let ’em know it creates a big 
thirst. That way it might work. This soda pop you 
talk about you might as well pour out on the ground 
Pool—I don’t know—mebbe so,’ she says; ‘but generally 
the boys likes faro and games with excitement to ‘em.’ 

“But in spite of the discouragement he got from all 
sides Sir Henry went ahead. It took him about a month 
to get fixed up, and by then the stage had come in with 
his soda pop and candy. He had got hold of a couple 
of show cases, and he set em up near the front door 
and filled ‘em with tobacco and caramels and chocolate 
creams. It made a kind of fetching-looking room out 
of it, with the pool tables at the back. 

“A few nights after he opened up along come the first 
of the month. Early in the evening the boys begun to 
ride in, two or three at a time, sometimes more. | 
didn’t have much to do at the shop, so I’d been helpin’ 
Sir Henry get his things in order; and this night he 
got me to stay, thinkin’ he might be crowded. 


“ee 


pout nine o’clock a couple of long, slim, hungry 
ranchmen strolled in and their eyes lit on the candy 
‘Shut the door before any- 
done it.’ ‘Now, then, 


“ *Sufferin’ cats!’ yells one. 
one else gets in!’ His partner 
he says, ‘how much, mister?’ 

“*Ror which kind?’ says Sir Henry. 

“All kinds—all of it—the whole thing, case and all. 
How much?’ 

“Sir Henry explained that he’d rather not sell that 
way, because it would disappoint others, and_ finally 
they agreed to take a dollar’s worth of gumdrops and 
go tell their friends. They went off with a big paper 
bag, and in a few minutes the rush begun. 

“You see, some of them poor boys hadn’t seen no 


candy for a year or more. They were crazy for it 
They stampeded the room. We had all been dead 
wrong. Because they were a tough crowd generally, 


accustomed to a good many things that were plumb bad 


for ‘em, we thought they’d never want anything else. 
Instead, they cleaned out that candy case in ten min- 
utes, and then they went after the soda pop, each man 
settin’ up a round till it was gone. And honest, they 


was something new, and 
It got to be a habit with 


liked it to beat the band. It 
it went good on that account 


Not long afterward, I remember, I met three ot 


‘em 

9 11 , ae ih we ‘7 and I 
em walkin’ down the road together one night, 
heard one man say: ‘Shucks! Sir Henry has run out 


of sassaparilla agai There ain’t nothin’ in town to 


whisky 


drink but beer anc 

“So of course his place got to be popular Sip Henry 
had kind of a way with him, anyhow, that was different 
from what the boys were used to Most of the enter 
tainers in Vistelia were out for the ranch money, with 
out much concealment or bluff about it. About all the 
cowboys had ever expected was to be welcomed when 
they come into a place and assisted when they t out 
Sir Henry. he treats ’em all alike; it don’t make a hit 
of difference whether they’re flush or broke ‘Oh. go 
thead,’ he’d say; ‘play a couple of games of p any- 
how. You can pay me when your aunt dies and leaves 


you her money.’ 
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“Of course, bein’ a boy of eighteen, I plumb wor- 
shiped him. I don’t know yet exactly why it was. He 
was kind of careless and reckless; he didn’t seem to 
care a durn what happened, and yet he appeared to know 
pretty well what he was doing, too. He laughed at him- 
self and everybody else a good deal of the time, without 
makin’ anybody mad about it. Takin’ it all ’round, I 
suppose I could see without understanding it that he 
knew a lot more and had seen a lot more than any man 
I had ever run across. Anyhow, I hung around his 
place most of the time, and he got to figger on me to 
help him out. He had a dozen books or so that I used 
to sit and pore over while | took care of the counter 
for him. Most of ’em were written by Frenchmen and 
changed over into English, and I remember they were 
considerable exciting. 

“Of course, though, while the boys liked Sir Henry, 
things in a town like that wouldn’t always run smooth. 
A good many nights we had a crowd in the place that 
was hard to manage; but Sir Henry usually kept things 
movin’ along on a peaceable basis until they got outside, 
anyhow. He was an expert at it; he was willin’ to 
give and take a lot of rough talk, usually givin’ con- 
siderable more than he took, but doin’ it in a quiet way 
that didn’t make ’em hostile. 

“IT remember one night, though, that he had a cus- 
tomer to deal with who didn’t get let down so easy. 
He come huntin’ for trouble; and Sir Henry wasn’t the 
kind of a man to use a soft answer in a case like that. 


“PIAHERE was a crowd from ’way up the river in the 
room—boys that we didn’t know. They drunka few 
bottles of pop, and were bangin’ the pool balls around 
and actin’ real sociable and pleasant, when another one 
of ’em who had been lookin’ up the other refreshment 
parlors come in late. He was a big, burly Mexican ; 
and it took just one look to size him up. He had a big 
knife scar on his cheek and a bad smile that twisted up 
his mouth at one side, and that showed he'd be trouble- 
some if he thought he could carry it off. He was rigged 
out in a Greaser full-dress—black clothes, pants wide side- 
ways instead of front and back, silk handkerchief for the 
neck, and a big hat with Mexican dollars on the band. 
“He stood in front of the candy case a minute and 
took a squint at Sir Henry behind it, 
and then he givea little scornful laugh. 

“‘Caramba!’ he snorts. ‘Candy— 
eh?’ 

“Si, senor, says Sir Henry, who 
had picked up some Spanish. ‘Fresh 
week before last. Two for a nickel. 
Your credit is good for four.’ 

“The Greaser didn’t get the point of 
this, but walked up to the counter. 

“*A glass of whisky,’ he orders. 

“‘Tust out, says Sir Henry. ‘In fact, 
we don’t keep it. Try a lemon soda.’ 

“The Mexican pointed his finger at 
him. ‘If you have no whisky,’ says he, 
‘g0 out and get some. He turned 
around kind of negligent and leaned 
against the counter, puffin’ his cigghs* 
rette 

“Sir Henry laughed kind of slow. /» pa 
‘My silver-mounted caballero,’ says he, \y ; 
‘ff you want whisky you will have to 
go ‘elsewhere. As I said before, out 
loud, perfectly plain, I don’t keep it— 
yo no tengo.’ 

“‘T spik English,’ says the other, 
swingin’ round on him quick. ‘I on- 
derstan’ you—but I do not care for 
your soda. Go get the whisky.’ 

“Sir Henry begun to get red in the 
face. The others in the room, I no 
ticed, quit playin’ and stood around as 
if they expected something to happen. 
Something did 


Svat 


‘: ID you ever know that if you 
shake a bottle of soda hard it’s 
liable to blow off the cork or explode? 
Well, it is. Sir Henry took a bottle 
and shook it and says sort of soft 
““Permit me first to show you the 
drink we have on hand.” Then he 
pushed the cap a little with a nail, the 
bottle bein’ aimed at the Mexican, and 
with a noise like a shotgun goin’ off, 
one-half pint of soda spread over the 


Greaser’s face and clothes “But Sir Henry 


jump forward and facin’ around like a cat. The Mexi- 
can’s friends ran up and Sir Henry sung out: 

“*Tell him to put up his knife—we don’t want any 
knife play. You white men get it away from him.’ 

“The Greaser handed it over to one of his pals with- 
out a word and stepped forward. 

““T do not need heem,’ says he. ‘I will not steek your 
throat, but I squeeze heem till you feel sorry—oh, so 
sorry for play treek on Miguel Ortega—eh?’ 

““T SAID he was big, didn’t I? As he walked toward 

Sir Henry he looked as big as a house. When he was 
about six foot away Sir Henry rose up on his toes, give 
a little spring in the air and a quick one forward, and 
soaked Don Miguel Ortega biff! slam! right and left, 
twice in the tick of a watch. Then he just sprang back, 
got down off his toes, and stood waitin’ while the 
Spanish cavalier put his hands up kind of slow to 
untwist his neck, the jolt havin’ been severe. 

“*Oh—oh!’ says he. I didn’t know whether he was 
cryin’ or cussin’. ‘Oh—oh!’ says he, and he shot for- 
ward like a chargin’ bull. 

“Sir Henry leaped back on his toes—leaped forward 

biff! bang !—right and left—balance all—gents to the 
rear. The Greaser staggered back, bleedin’ at the mouth 
and nose. I'll give him credit for nerve; he went into 
it once more. This time Sir Henry danced all around 
him, smilin’ kind of solemn, and finally put in the 
double-barreled assault to the jaw. The Mexican laid 
down on a pool table and Sir Henry come over to wash 
his knuckles. 

“Perfectly ludicrous, he says to me. ‘The man has 
absolutely no knowledge of how to defend himself.’ 

“The Mexican’s friends took him outside. He was 
half-dazed, but talkin’ to himself kind of low. It 
sounded to me like he was sayin’: ‘But I come back— 
some day I come back.’ 

“*You want to look out for him,’ I says to Sir 


Henry. ‘Them Greasers are bad if you meet ’em in 
the dark. You’d ought to keep a gun in here, just in 
case.’ 


““T don’t need one, says he; and it’s a fact that we 


never had a weapon in the place. 
“The next day at dinner, before Sir Henry come in, 





he’d collected his thoughts. But shucks! Who'd have 
thought it would have scared her so bad to hear about 
the rumpus, particularly when she knew nobody got 
hurt? Sir Henry come in a few minutes later, and 
Sophy and her mother hovered around him and picked 
out special pieces of grub for him, and Sophy even 
made some fresh tea. He sure was a favorite with the 
women. 

“After that I noticed a good many times when Sophy 
was passin’ things that she had her eyes on Sir Henry 
and that her thoughts were far away from soup and 
coffee and frijole beans. She was a big, strong, red- 
cheeked girl, capable and a hustler from way back. 
When Sir Henry was joshin’ along in his free and easy 
way and she watched him with that far-away look in 
her eyes, it seemed almost as if he was talkin’ a for- 
eign language that she didn’t know the words of. Not 
that Sophy was so awful far behind the rest; I reckon 
it was a little foreign to all of us. But his talk seemed 
to affect her a good deal the way it does to read a story 
about places you've never been to. 

““Have you really lived in London?’ she asks him 
one night. 

“‘T have, dear lady,’ says Sir Henry. That was the 
way he talked. ‘In fact, it is the only place in which I 
have really lived.’ 

“It’s a big city, isn't it?’ she asks. 

“Very big,’ says he. 

‘Have you been in Paris?’ 

‘More than once,’ says he. ‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘I was wondering, she says, ‘why anybody would 
leave those places to come out here. I never been out- 
side of Arizona,’ she says, ‘since we came to it over- 
land before I was big enough to object; but if I got 
outside once I reckon I’d manage to stay. But there’s 
not much chance of it,’ she says. 

“*Surely, says Sir Henry. ‘Some day a gay cavalier 
will come along and sing songs under your window, 
and you will lose your heart and mount behind him 
and ride off to these lands of beauty.’ 

‘I reckon not,’ says Sophy. 
a grim look in her eyes. 


‘ 


4 


“ 


There was a kind of 
‘Gay cavaliers don’t stop to 
sing songs to cooks in boarding houses with hands like 
those. She spread ’em out on the table, and I will 
admit they were above average, both 
, in size and redness. She jumped up 
with a hard laugh, and for once Sir 
Henry was a little flustered; he looked 
as if he’d said something he was sorry 
for. ‘When you go back,’ says Sophy, 
‘take me with you for a cook and 
scrub woman. I’m a good worker.’ 
4 “*You shouldn’t talk that way,’ says 
i Sir Henry, and he went out. 


" JELL, things kept movin’ along 
about the same for mebbe half 

a year. Sir Henry was doin’ well and 
had saved up a few hundred dollars. 
He was all the time makin’ funny re- 
marks about it, as if it seemed an odd 
kind ef a joke to have made a go of 
the business; and he never let on that 
he was proud on account of havin’ 
been more farsighted than the rest of 
us. He kept talkin’ all the time about 
goin’ away, too. It made me sick to 
think of it. I couldn’t rightly get in 
my head the idea of what Vistelia 
would be like with Sir Henry gone. 

“One day he was behind the counter 
reading, and I was out on the hotel 
porch in front, when the stage come 
in. -It was a hot summer day, I re- 
member, and the dust rose in clouds 
from the road behind it; and the yel- 
low dogs rose in swarms from the 
road ahead. She swung up in front 
of the hotel, and old man Wilkins 
come out and got the mail. Then a 
couple of men got out. Then a girl. 
Great snakes! She was wearin’ a shiny 
traveling duster and just an ordinary 
kind of hat—probably smaller than 
average, if anything—but the minute 
I saw her I wondered how she hap- 
pened to come to Vistelia 

“Stage in, Mart?’ shouts Sir Henry 
from inside 

“Yep, I says: 

““Any passengers?’ 


““Try it, Dom Pedro,” says Sir never stopped. He a “a ““Couple of stock buyers,’ I says, 
Henry with a grin. ‘If you like it, kept right on. When he ‘ : ‘and a—a girl.’ 
ihe Nave wndre? ; reached the top step he braced he : ‘A what?’ says he 

“The Mexican gasped like a drown- /his foot on it and gave a mighty : . ‘A lady,’ | says. ‘A young lady. 
ing man. He lookedsoblamed startled spring and caught the Greaser around the waist and swung him clean out of the saddle She has brown hair 
and uncomfortable with the soda run- ““What the devil!’ says he. ‘Have 
nin’ down the inside of his neck that I bu’st out I was tellin’ the rest of ‘em about the fight. ‘The you gone crazy, Mart? I don’t care what color her 
laughin’; but I quit before I got well worked up. All Mexican drew his knife,’ I was sayin’. ‘It had a blade hair is.’ ae 2s 
of a sudden he plunged his hand in his hip pocket about two foot long. I was just about to take it away ‘I know,’ I says; ‘but I couldn’t help noticing. She’s 


and brought it out again with a knife in it—one of 
them four-inch dirks that open by pressing a spring on 
the end. I saw the blade flash as he swung his arm 
back, and I felt kind of sick; because I was behind the 


counter too. and there wasn't a corner he couldn’t reach 
by a good stretch 
“T saw a streak pass me; Sir Henry had put his 


hands on the counter and vaulted over, givin’ a quick 


from him when Sir Henry jumped over the counter and 
stood facin’ him.’ I happened to look up just then at 
Sophy. She had a platter of cold beef in her hand, and 
it was wavin’ up and down just over old man Wilkins’s 
head. Her face was plumb white 

“Look out!’ I yells at her, and of course she drops 
the platter. I’d ought to have known better, as old 
man Wilkins maintained. with considerable heat after 


plumb different from most.’ 


“Just then she come out of the hotel and walked over 


to where I was settin’. She was kind of small and 
tired-lookin’ and a good deal scared 

‘Can you tell me where I will find Mr. Dugdale? 
she Savs 

“I got up and took her inside. Sir Henry took his 
eyes off his book and rose up slow, as though he saw 
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of Woman 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER J. ENRIGHT 


OMAN’S history, the finger of the anthro- 

pologist points out, begins with her as a beast 

of burden. From the beast of burden she 
evolves into a domestic animal, and from the docile 
work animal again she becomes a slave. Her era of 
enforced servitude, we find, again merges into an era 
when she is man’s servant, and as time leaves her 
mate less and less in need of her personal labor, she 
finds herself transformed into something akin to the 
house cat—with the implied obligation, of course, that 
she must continuously please her master. 

For a good many centuries now woman’s first and 
last resource has been to please man. With the pass- 
ing of feral life, man, the hunter and fighter, found 
himself taking up more and more woman’s primitive 
occupations. He became the grinder of meal, the maker 
of cloth, the tanner of hides, the purveyor of food. 
To these new tasks he brought that ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness which countless ages of predatory warfare 
had imposed upon him. He perfected machinery and 
organized experience. He practically elbowed woman 
out of all industrial pursuits. In his blind male efforts 
to lighten her labors he succeeded in divorcing her from 
the actualities of economic conditions. In doing so he 
left her dependent on his own initiative and activity, 
and the greater this dependence the more flattering was 
the thought of it to him. He protected her. She be- 
came his possession. Woman, finding herself with no 
resource except to appeal to her possessor’s imagina- 
tion, was coerced into a display of those attributes 
which would most effectively and permanently placate 
a somewhat capricious master. In other words, she was 
compelled to make the most of her power to charm. 
She acquired the dazzle habit. And as mating became 
more competitive and man became less responsive to 
her natural and elemental appeal, she realized the ad- 
vantage of ornamentation, of adding factitious value to 
her person by the things with which she adorned it. 


UT of this was born the parade instinct in woman, 

an instinct which under the operation of natural 
laws primarily belongs to the male. It is the male, as 
a rule, that carries the fine feathers, the intimidating 
mane, the dazzling coloration. But in the case of man 
the male has been content to let the female usurp this 
parade function. He has also relegated to her the 


use of ornament, since in beholding his mate heavily 
adorned he may still revel in a 
keen if somewhat vicarious pride 
For in primordial 
times, it must be remembered, 
the personal possession of orna- 


Woman's history 
begins with her 
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of burden 
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ment (whether it was the leopard skin or the eagle’s 
wing or the zebra’s tail) stood as the concrete evidence 
of courage and skill. The male hunter who possessed 
most of these things was the person to be most ad- 
mired. He needed no further guarantee of his strength 
and craft. But woman, even in those early days averse 
to social extinction, found that the more she appealed 
to the hunter the more generously he lavished his spoils 
on her and the more readily he sought her society. 


‘HE also, during her hours of meal pounding and 

hide scraping, made another discovery. Since man’s 
work by day was the eager quest of the spoils of the 
chase, since his pursuit of them was racial and instinc- 
tive, she realized in her tentative and inarticulate way 
that she might increase her attractiveness in his eyes 
by identifying with her own body the things which he 
himself so passionately sought. Toward her, hitherto, 
he tended to turn only in his hours of idleness. So 
she added to that acquisitive body of hers the brighter 
and better portions of his chase trophies. In other 
words she cunningly put a second string to the sex 
bow. She gradually tangled the issues of love and work. 
She sought to make man like her, not for her body 
alone, but for the riches with which that body came 
adorned to him. 

Clothing, which was primarily worn for warmth as 
hunger drove her and her mate farther and farther 
away from the earlier equatorial plains, was accord- 
ingly converted into a medium of ornamentation. 
Woman became crafty enough to see that even a 
leopard skin could be worn at a tilt so insouciant as 
to make her more appealing to the eyes of man. So 
she made that skin do more than merely conserve 
calories: she made it add to her sex attractiveness. 
She translated dress into a decoration. And she awak- 
ened to the fact, once her mate had been won, that the 
paraded possession of many leopard skins marked her 
as the wife of a great hunter. 

When the leopard skin was supplanted by fabrics 
manufactured from the interwoven hairs from animals, 
or from the twisted fiber of plants and the larva cov- 
ering of worms, and was further embellished by bright 
stones and metals dug from the ground, woman’s bur- 
den of splendor may be said to have firmly estab- 
lished itself. How heavily that burden of splendor 
has weighed on her none too robust shoulders is 
evidenced in even more things than the industries 
which depend on woman’s dress and on her passion 
for decoration. It is more conspicuously evidenced 
by her projection into an era presumably civilized of 
many of the practices and traits peculiar to barbaric 
times. By this I mean not altogether the mere use 
of ingenious devices for the distortion of the body, 
the use of mineral dyes for the coloration of skin sur- 
faces, the dissimulative additions to headdress and stat- 
ure, and the artificial emphasizing of those lines and 
areas which have come to be associated with sexual 
allurement, but more woman’s persistent preoccupation 
with self-adornment and self-exploitation during those 
long eras when her more restless-minded mate was 
laboriously organizing knowledge, evolving what he 
called Science and adapting invention to some ever- 


new economic and social exigency. During that time, 


which must always be known as the Dark Ages of 
woman, she insisted on idealizing ornamentation, pre- 
cisely as her shriller-voiced sisters are to-day insisting 


on idealizing the ballot. The tragedy of her dilemma lies 
in the fact that it was not forced on her by man but by 


conditions over which man himself had no control 


\ HEN primitive man had killed off his big game 

and ceased to be a hunter, he had to take more and 
more to his own roof tree, side by side with the woman 
There he took more and more a hand in her work, 
changing the nature of it through his natural cunning, 


Woman found that 
the more she ap- 
pealed to the hunter 
the more generous- 
ly he lavished his 


spoils upon her 





systematizing it so that it emerged from a means of 


sustenance into a source of wealth. Arrogating this 
wealth and what it brought him to himself, he left 
woman dependent on him. 

When desirous of a mate he could purchase one or, 
grown fastidious, could leisurely pick from his own 
tribe the one who most appealed to him. And, hence- 
forward, to appeal to man became the tragically primal 
duty of woman’s career. Just how immured she has 
remained in this ignobly simple task is reflected in the 
fact that, outside of sex intrigues, she had left behind 
her so little history that the unequivocally great women 
of recorded time could be inscribed on a sheet of paper 
no bigger than this printed page. That these great 
women were in a way desexed women, it might be 
unfair to contend; but that most of them, from Sappho 
and Aspasia to Catherine and Jeanne d’Arc, and on 
again to Rosa Bonheur and George Eliot and Carrie 
Nation, have been marked by attributes and habits dis- 
tinctly masculine is a matter beyond dispute. 


HAT man, so proud of his mastery in even pagan 

times, should meekly have allowed woman to strip 
him of all his fine feathers seems at first an anomaly. 
The greater response to stimulus, the greater excess of 
activity, the greater physical strength—these were al- 
ways his. Yet these were the very things which both 
mediately and immediately led to his bodily denuda- 
tion. When he became a coworker with woman, suc- 
cess in his new field as a food producer and cloth 
maker supplied him with a new instrument for attract- 
ing or holding her admiring attention. He began to 
crave her admiration, not for what he wore but for 
what he was able to achieve. His labor; becoming more 
and more skilled, carried with it 
such unequivocal evidence of en- 
ergy and efficiency, such plain ear- 
marks of the older “chase” supe- 
riority, that he could lapse into 
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bodily somberness without resentment. To stand a 
hero in the eyes of woman, of course, was always his 
greatest stimulus. His old aggressiveness did not de- 
sert him; he merely changed his role. His new watch- 
word of worth became efficiency. And woman, en- 
dowed with her protective cunning, a not ignoble cun- 
ning which the maternal instinct first imposed on her 
for the protection of her young, responded to this 
new phase of her mate’s activity by stimulating it, by 
showing a marked preference for the man of accumu- 
lated riches, whether in bearskins or bank notes. She 
fanned his protective instincts by insisting on the oak 
and ivy relationship. She accentuated his sense of 
mastery by pretending to a greater inefficiency than 
was really hers; and vestigial remnants of this attitude 
we still see in her studiously dwarfed feet, her blanched 
hands, the deliberately encumbered limbs, the atavistic 
scream of fear, the gratuitous tendency to faint which 
met its twilight in the mid-Victorian éra. 


3S igieres came the bitter and ironic dénouement of the 
entire racial tragedy. Man made woman dependent 
upon him, and then proved himself incapable of her 
protection. Not only was he left to reckon with the 
problem of the unmated, but through the conditions 
which his own inventions brought about he found him- 
self largely unable to support offspring. The female 
of the species was compelled to reenter industrial life. 

Man, in the meantime, had made nis world a man’s 
world. He had shut woman outside the walls of his 
working life, leaving her only the consolation of her 
primary biological function, yet all the while confront- 
ing her with the tragedy of being played on by stimu- 
lations without the ability to translate them into action. 
That she was compelled, during those Dark Ages of 
her history, to exaggerate the embroidery of life into 
a semblance of life itself may be recognized as her 
misfortune, but never as altogether her fault. If she 
were conscious of the higher fields into which man’s 
occupational pursuits were carrying him, of how or- 
ganization and efficiency and industry were convert- 
ing him into a specialist, she must also have been con- 
scious of the fact that man had deprived her of her 
rights by giving her too little and not too much to do. 
And now, in the day of her renaissance, she has not 
entered the trades and professions until man’s neglect 
of his paternal responsibilities and his inability to ex- 
tend adequate protection to her and her offspring 
compelled her to do so. f 





It is a disturbance of basic 
attributes, and, like all such disturbances, it involves 
a sense of shock. Woman is insisting on her freedom, 
on newer rights, and through that very insistence she is 
paying for them. While she somewhat shrilly proclaims 
that a single woman to-day can often be of more eco- 
nomic service than a mother, her very reentrance into 
occupational pursuits has necessarily diminished her re- 
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HE world is a place of fear as well as joy, of 

blood and death as well as love and life; and 

for all these lights and shadows of existence Pan 
sounds the changes in the music of his pipes. A score 
of chattering English sparrows, searching in the grass 
for the little seeds that are so good to eat, keep sharp 
watch on the open sky above. For all the clacking of 
small tongues and the unseemly brawling of the break- 
fasters, there is no abatement of their vigilance. Sud- 
denly one takes fright, there is a noise of many whirring 
wings, and almost in an instant the whole company are 
hidden in thick bushes near at hand. 

To the sparrows autumn brings much excitement 
and some danger; for now the long-tailed falcons are 
ranging the air once more, and for some of them the 
city is a profitable hunting ground. The big, slow- 
moving, short-tailed hawks—hen hawks, the farmer calls 
them, though they seldom taste hen flesh, feeding mainly 
on field mice, cotton rats, and snakes—are not enemies 
greatly to be feared; but the slim, rakish fellows who 
come in the fall of the year and are seen thenceforward 
until late spring are a terror to all the smaller forms 
of feathered life. Of these handsome pirates, the hand- 
somest and the boldest is the blue-gray, sharp-shinned 
hawk, called little blue darter by some who know the 
birds and name them without caring to consult the 
books, and sparrow hawk by others less keen to notice 
differences of kind. 

The falcon that the English sparrows fear and watch 
for is the sharpshin, not the sparrow hawk. The lat 
ter comes to town now and then and sometimes does 
not scruple to wet his bill in avian blood; but the sharp 
shin is by far the more dangerous villain of the two, 
coming more often to his bloody feasts, swifter in at 
tack, a hundred times more terrible to the little birds 
that are his favorite prey. Autumn is the time of 
his greatest abundance, the approach of winter having 
driven him down from the north with the victims that 
he harries. Here in the city he is the commonest of all 
the hawk kind, though even him you will not see often 


if you lie late abed. He is a quick-witted fellow, a 


Marauder who knows his business In the main, of 
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TheCall 


By ELLEN 





GLASGOW 


OMAN called to woman at the daybreak! 
When the bosom of the deep was stirred, 
In the gold of dawn and in the silence, 
Woman called to woman and was heard! 


Steadfast as the dawning of the polestar, 
Secret as the fading of the breath; 
At the gate of Birth we stood together, 
Still together at the gate of Death. . 


Queen or slave or bond or free, we battled, 
Bartered not our faith for love or gold; 
Man we served, but in the hour of anguish 

Woman called to woman as of old. 


Hidden at the heart of earth we waited, 
Watchful, patient, silent, secret, true; 

All the terrors of the chains that bound us 
Man has seen, but only woman knew! 


Woman knew! Yea, still, and woman knoweth!— 
Thick the shadows of our prison lay— 

Yet that knowledge in our hearts we treasure 
Till the dawning of the perfect day. 


Onward now as in the long, dim ages, 
Onward to the light where Freedom lies; 

Woman calls to woman to awaken! 
Woman calls to woman to arise! 


(Nl mn HORT ti 


productive powers, consciously through her reluctance to 
interrupt those pursuits, and unconsciously through the 
expenditure of her nervous energy and the gradual de- 
femination of her character. She will talk of Mendelism 
and announce that while in Japan they are discussing 
the differentiation of workers and breeders, in America 
the movement is being effected without discussion. 

The perpetuation of the race, apparently, is to be 
left to the idler, to the more luxuriously environed 
woman who has not yet encountered the normalizing 
effects of honest labor, who, being doubly parasitic, 
still accepts the gifts of life without weariness and 
service rendered, who still carries into her so-called 
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course, he lives on the native birds of the countryside 
the various finches so abundant in the fields, the war- 
blers, titmice, and all small denizens of the woodlands ; 
but he knows that in the city are thousands of alien 
sparrows whose habit of urban living has dulled their 
wits in certain respects, or at least has deprived them 
of some of that adroitness by which the wild birds con- 
trive to elude their hereditary foes. So the sharpshin, 
when he comes down from the north with the keenness 
of a northern appetite upon him, pays a visit to town 
now and then. The city sparrows know him for what 
he is and fear him as the old traders feared Black- 
beard; but they are less clever at keeping under cover 
than birds native to briar and bush; and, despite their 
fearful watching of the skies, the pirate dashes in and 
takes a victim when he wills. 

You cannot tell when he will come or in what man- 
ner. I have seen him sail in from the river, flying no 
faster than a buzzard, and alight gracefully upon a cer- 
tain dead stick at the top of a tall sugarberry. There he 
will sit idle for many minutes, apparently meditating 
no harm. Meanwhile there is silence in the garden 
below. Not a sparrow but saw him or his shadow as 
he swept over; and now they sit frightened and per 
haps trembling in their fear, deep in dense bushes and 
thickets of vine. When, after some minutes, nothing 
has happened, there is a timid chirp here, another there 
\ sparrow bolder than the rest darts from one bush to 
another; yonder in the squat fig trees wings flutter and 
a lively chattering begins. Like a stone, the hawk drops 
downward, A single wing stroke and he is within their 
leafy shelter. The long claws strike deep through 
feather and flesh; and he is off like a flash, his hapless 
quarry, lifeless already or quivering in death, clutched 
tight in his strong talons 

Sometimes the sharpshin wastes no time in watch- 
ing Instead he drops apparently from the sky and 
strikes his victim dead by the sheer force of the im 
pact Again, he comes careering madly through the 
air, just clearing the tops of the houses, swerving from 
side to side and snatching his prey as he passes; or 
perhaps you will see him with a partner to help him in 


refinement a thousand and one relics, subliminal 
though they be, of barbaric ages and practices. Daily 
in her idleness we may see her reverting to that love 
of caste and custom, that fondness for esoteric ritual, 
that excessive and irrational decoration, and that de- 
liberate malformation of the body, that adeptness at 
deception, and that tendency to edacity, which so clearly 
marked her pagan ancestor. 

That pagan ancestor, however, at least was com- 
pelled to look biology in the face. And woman, new 
as she may call herself, and new as her ideas may 
seem, cannot rise above the cold logic of biology. In 
the sum of her highest aspiration must fall the recur- 
ring decimal of racial duty. The reasons are plain and 
sane why she must in one respect remain elemental. 
In this she is not her own mistress. Childbirth must, 
in its way, always compel her rebarbarization. Her 
ideal and her duty as the essential conservator of 
human life is something which no exigency and no 
economic condition can alter. Her first duty, as Her- 
bert Spencer put it, is to become a good animal. 


EFINITE as this reproductive privilege and sacrifice 

actually is, with its eternal call for tenderness and 
loyalty and serenity of soul, it has been momentarily 
blurred by woman’s twentieth-century invasion of in- 
dustrial life on the one hand, and her unassimilated 
consciousness of social emancipation on the other. Man 
is still dynamic and katabolic; woman, static and ana- 
bolic. Man with his inventions denatured her primal 
occupations. She in return seems to promise to de- 
nature her womanhood by elbowing a way into work, 
often unfitting her for offspring. For woman, from 
the childhood of the world, was never averse to being 
a burden bearer. But in fighting for recognition of 
function she has sometimes impaired function itself. 
Her very bitterness of protest, like her earlier deceptive 
instincts, were forced on her. Her craft and dissimu- 
lation are the fruit of thwarted powers and harsh treat- 
ment. Her very charm, her forlorn placatory tact, is 
the result of that tyranny which prompted her always 
to move by indirection. It was man himself who made 
her oversolicitous of approval—for once she had to 
please to live—equipping her with an aptitude of man- 
ner to conciliate a wayward and choleric mate; since 
barbaric woman’s power to foretell her master’s mood, 
gathering from a tone or look the coming outburst 
from which she must effect her timely escape, was the 
means of perpetuating her type. 

And the type, for good or ill, with all the heritage 
of all its earlier days, must endure, although indus- 
trial labor means defemination and childbearing means 
a relapse into animality. For whén woman refines her- 
self beyond the nobilities of this animal instinct and 
obligation, she merely refines herself and her nation 
out of existence. 


he Immortal 


SASS 


his hunting, his clean-built mate, a little larger than 
himself, as is the rule among birds of prey, keeping 
him company. Whatever his method, he seldom makes 
a failure; and at rest or in action he is a bird to de- 
light the eye—graceful of form and movement as some 
slim mocking bird, swift in flight as a swallow when 
there is need of swiftness, reckless in attack, and bold 
enough to make a foray—as I can bear witness—before 
the very face of his most dreaded foeman. Despite 
the blood upon his claw, I am unwilling to brand him 
assassin and let it go at that. He is far too dashing 
a bravo thus to be condemned out of hand; and if in 
the course of a year he destroys some hundreds of birds 
more respectable than English sparrows, that, after all, 
is no more than man himself does in wantonness. 

Through all the music of Pan there runs a strain of 
mystery. In all his lyric melodies he sings of the won- 
ders of nature. It is there that Pan—no longer pagan 

sings on those autumnal evenings when all the vast 
air above is full of noises that tell of myriads passing 
in the gloom. I have wondered over and over again, 
as I listened to the voices of the invisible wayfarers on 
one of those September nights when the migration was 
in full swing, just how many were the birds and of 
what varied kinds in that mighty multitude. Among 
the voices there are only a few that are familiar; for 
instead of singing to cheer them on their way, the aerial 
travelers utter only short call notes a thousand times 
less distinctive than their songs. Yet there are other 
well-remembered voices besides those of ricebirds—the 
deep “quok” of the black-crowned night heron or Indian 
pullet, the shrill cry of the green heron or skeow, 
the eerie laughter of the clapper rail or marsh hen. There 
are nights when all the black heavens seem full of 
herons—when one longs for eyes that need not the light 
so that he might pierce the pall of darkness and see the 
big fantastic fishermen winging their way above the 
world with folded necks and legs outstretched like rud- 
ders. What might not a man see with eyes like those? 
Who knows what strange voyagers swing over the city 
silently under the clouds with never a word for the 
human folk sleeping there beneath them? 
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Solving the lRura 


HE problem in the rural districts is 
what to do evenings,” said a country 
minister to me a while ago. And, of 
course, he was right. 

It is not the only problem belonging to the 
vast regions outside the gates of the grest 
cities, but it is surely one of the worsi of 
the many that beset those regions and threaten to make 
them “unlivable” unless some reasonable solutions can 
be found within reasonable time. 

What the country gives is, first of all, solitude and 
access to nature—to the works of life itself. What the 
city gives is company and access to art—to the works 
of man. Now it is in human nature, an integral feature 
of its gregarious constitution, that a little solitude and 
an occasional glimpse of nature will go a far way, while 
of company and of the new turn given to life by man’s 
conscious strivings most of us can hardly ever get 
enough. And that is, I believe, one of the main rea- 
sons why our population is setting incessantly toward 
and not away from the cities. 

The minister quoted above confided to me that he 
had been working for ten years in a community of less 
than a thousand inhabitants. Though he did not say 
so, I knew it must have implied a small income and 
a great deal of spiritual isolation. And yet he had 
rejected every call coming to him from the outside. 
There had been no less than four of these in a single 
year, and two of them meant a great improvement in 
his economical situation. Add that the man looked and 
spoke as one thoroughly alive, well fit to go into more 
exacting and more responsible fields. 

“Why?” I asked of him in some surprise. He hesi- 
tated a moment. Then he spoke with quiet conviction: 

“Because of those concerts. You can have no idea 
what a difference they have made in the life of this 
district. It is not only that I personally and directly 
get more out of life, but it means that there is a dif- 
ferent sort of field for my work. We in this district 
haye been waked up and brought together—that’s what 
those concerts over at Norfolk have done.” 

He was referring to the three annual concerts given 
in June at the little town of Norfolk, Connecticut. They 
began thirteen years ago. Then there was only one 
concert. Out of that one evening of perfect musical 
enjoyment has grown the Norfolk Musical Festival, 
which is now counted one of the most important events 
in the American musical year. 


HE latest concerts took place on June 4, 5, and 6 

this year. They were, as usual, given in the “music 
shed,” an acoustically perfect music hall with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,500 besides the performers—erected 
especially for this purpose on his own property by 
Mr. Carl Stoeckel, the musical Mecenas of Litchfield 
County. More than once have I heard the word unique 
applied to these events, and in one sense at least the 
word is well warranted; though the concerts are said 
to cost from $15,000 to $20,000 a year, they are prac- 
tically free both to the singers and the listeners, all 
the money needed coming out of the pockets of Mr. 
Stoeckel. And what he pays for includes special trains 
to carry the singers to Norfolk from all over the 
neighboring country and back home again. 

For the present I am not primarily interested in the 
musical aspects of the festival. But to make my real 
point, which might be described as sociological, | shall 
have to say something alout the quality of the music 
offered. One of the special features of these festivals, 
and the one which, of course, has attracted most at 
tention on the outside, has been the bringing out of 
important new compositions for the first time. That 
feature began in 1908, and since then, including the 
running year, not less than eight musical works of 
American origin have been 


genuine significance and 
In almost every casc the 


thus presented to the world. 
work was written in response to an invitation extended 
to the composer by a special committee of the Litch- 
field University Club, another of Mr. Stoeckel’s crea- 
tions, and was rewarded with a honorarium of $1,000. 

This year three new works were rendered at the 
first of the concerts—just think 
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Being a Brief Account of the Norfolk 
Musical Festival and the Litchfield 
County Choral Union 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 











The ** Music Shed,”’ an acoustically perfect music 
hall with a seating capacity of 1,500 
besides the performers 


interest. For the fitting presentation of this musica picked 
orchestra of seventy-one pieces and nearly a dozen well- 
known vocal and instrumental soloists, among them 
being such artists as Mme. Alma Gluck, Mme. Maud 
Powell, and Miss Kathleen Parlow, had been brought 
from New York. And the concerts derived additional 
interest from the presence of two composers, Mr. Chad- 
wick and Victor Herbert, who came there for the ex- 
press purpose of conducting their own works. 

But to an outsider like myself the real hero of the 
occasion was the chorus, consisting of 416 mixed voices 
picked from an available total of more than 700 included 
in the membership of the Litchfield County Choral Union. 
This chorus is trained by Professor Richmond P. Paine, 
who also acted as conductor for all the choral works ren- 
dered at the three concerts. I have very rarely heard 
better choral singing than what was offered me on these 
occasions. The work done by the chorus and its leader 
in the “Elijah” was especially noteworthy. Back of 
those performances lay five months of solid, steady work 
—a weekly rehearsal in each one of the five towns where 
are located the constituent organizations forming the 
union. And it is to these rehearsals—to this event of 
weekly recurrence—that I want to get. 


IRST, however, I shall have to give a little history. 

The union did not come into the werld full-fledged, 
and it was not the result of a preconceived plan. Like 
most big things, it has just grown in a natural way 
from a very small beginning. As it stands, it is dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Robbins Battell, well 
known to every student of Yale as the donor of their 
beautiful chapel. He was in his lifetime a man of 
considerable wealth and great love of music. He com 
posed himself. And finally he was a resident of Nor 
folk. As far back as 1884 he arranged free orchestral 
concerts on the Norfolk Green His daughter was 
married to Carl Stoeckel, and Mr. Stoeckel is a son 
of the late Dr. Gustave J. Stoeckel, teacher and com- 
poser, who for many years was the heart and soul of 
On retiring from his post at 
Norfolk, 
glee club 


the musical life at Yale. 
the university, Dr. Stoeckel also settled at 
and, to while away his time, he organized a 


That was the beginning of the Litchfield County Choral 
The first concert, given in 1898, was, I think, 


Union 


| Problema 


held in Mrs. Stoeckel’s parlor. The Viree-day 
festival in IoIl1 was estimated to aave been 
taken in by 8,000 people in and around the 
music shed. 

need not 
union step by step. 


follow the growth of the 
It embraces now five fed- 
erated choirs, located respectively in the 
towns of Norfolk, Winsted, Salisbury (including Lake- 
ville), Canaan, and Torrington. For years the mem- 
bership of the union has been about seven hundred, 
and in that membership everyone is an active singer 
except the little group of fifteen prominent composers 
and musicians who have been admitted as honorary 
members. Nothing is paid by the members except 
for music books. But severe tests are required before 
admission can be gained. In Torrington, during tot, 
twenty out of forty-five applicants were rejected. The 
membership implies two things: the chance to take 
part in the concerts, and the right to attend them. More 
than this: no tickets to the, concerts are sold or can, 
under any circumstances, be had for money. Instead 
they are issued as nontransferable invitations, and these 
invitations are given out not by Mr. Stoeckel but by the 
members of the union. And “the absolute impartiality 
of the distribution of these favors is generally recog- 
nized,” wrote recently a man who ought to know. 


* us now see what the concerts and the rehearsals 
+ preceding them mean to the members of the union— 
and afterward I will try to show what they mean to the 
rest of the people in the district. First of all, there 
is the social meaning. The weekly rehearsal during 
January-May constitutes a break in the daily routine 
the charm and value of which cannot possibly be esti- 
mated by a city dweller. A proof of how the rehearsals 
are looked on by those participating in them may be fur- 
nished by the record of attendance and some hints as to 
the circumstances connected with such attendance. 

Most of the members live in the towns, but a goodly 
number come from the surrounding districts, and more 
than one of them live at a distance that to most people 
would seem prohibitive. I have heard tales of women 
walking alone several miles through lonely woods week 
after week; of other women driving ten miles to the 
rehearsal and ten miles back again; of a couple coming 
a distance of twelve miles for eight years, and rarely 
missing a rehearsal. In the Salisbury-Lakeville group 
alone eighteen members have had to walk from one to 
two miles each way. Yet the average attendance has 
never fallen below 85 per cent of the total membership 
and has often reached go per cent. In some of the 
choirs more than one-fourth of the membership have 
attended every rehearsal during the season, and more 
than one-half have been absent less than three rehear- 
sals. To appreciate this faithfulness at its full sig- 
nificance, you must know something about the winds 
and the snowdrifts that hold sway in the Litchfield hills 
during winter. Even a walk of a mile during such con- 
ditions is a serious undertaking, and a drive of twelve 
miles takes on an almost heroic aspect. 

| heard some other anecdotes illustrating the inten- 
sity with which the singers cling to their work. One 
woman was losing her son through consumption. She 
spent day and night at his bed, but continued neverthe- 

“How can you tear your- 

self away?’ “Tt is there I gather strength 
to live through the rest of the week,” she answered. 


less to attend the rehearsals. 
* she was asked. 


NE young girl was forced by the nature of her em- 
ployment to miss eight rehearsals this season, and 
as a result she was not permitted to take part in the 


concerts, although she has a fine voice. She did not 
demur, but when it became a question of using her 
own concert tickets, she told the secretary of her choit 


that she would only use one—the one admitting her to 
the purely orchestral concert. “No,” she replied in 
explanation, “I couldn’t sit there and hear the others 
sing. Why, if I was there when they began to sing 
Baal”—she was speaking of the chorus by the priests 
of Baal in the “Elijah’—‘I should just have to join in, 

no matter where I was sitting.” 





of it, three American - born 
musical compositions given in 
a single evening in a little 
town of two thousand inhabit- 
ants! One of these works was 
a symphonic fantasie for orches 
tra—“Aphrodite”—by George W 
Chadwick. Another was the mu- 
sical setting of Alfred Noyes’s 
poem, “A Tale of Old Japan,” 
for solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
admirably done by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor And the third novelty 
was an exquisite concerto for 
violin by the same composer 

The other music on the three 





The spread of pianos, piano 
players, and gramophones and 
other musical instruments 
through the district affected fur 
nishes another gauge of what 
the concerts have accomplished 

and that spread has been most 
remarkable, making the traveler 
musical 
corners 


discover evidences of 


interest in backwoods 
where they could least be ex- 
pected And the standard of 
taste has risen, of course. One 
jolly railroad worker who used 
to be always whistling the last 
“topical song” confessed not long 
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What the Millions Are Doing 
With Foods’ Shot from Guns 
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I mix the Puffed grains with berries I like them best just with sugar and 
fora morning dish. They seem to fit cream. Sometimes I mix the Puffed 
together as do nuts and raisins. ss V/heat and Puffed Rice. 

— Average Man. ad —Average Woman. 


My favorite dish at night time is : Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. : crisps in soup and you'll never serve 
—A Child Who Knows. soup without it.—A Housewife. 
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I scatter the grains over every dish z 
oficecream. That’s better by far than 1 use Puffed Rice in fudge. It tastes I stuff my pockets full of Puffed 
freezing nut meats in it. like nuts, yet it melts in the mouth : Wheat when I go to play, and eat the 
—A Famous Chef. like sugar.— Schoolgirl. if grains like peanuts.—Average Boy. 


I care not how folks eat them. But 
eat them in some way whenever you 
seek absolute ease of digestion. 

—A Physician. 
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All Because Prof. Anderson 
Thought of Exploding Grain 














He conceived the idea of sealing wheat and He filled the grains with a myriad cells— 
rice kernels up in great bronze-steel guns. pufted them to eight times normal size. 

Then heating those guns until the mois- The terrific heat gave the thin-walled grains 
ture in the grains changed to superheated a taste like toasted nuts. 
steam. _ 7 : 

Thus came these airy waters—the most de- 

Then exploding the steam, blasting all the lightful cereals ever known. 
food granules to pieces. 

5 I Now people are eating—in all these w: 

Thus he made whole grain wholly digestible million dishes daily. In countless homes i 
for the first time in food history. every meal in some way includes these crisps. 
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The Quaker Oats ©@m pany — Sole Makers — Chicago 





























Listen! 
hear the Fords go by— 
though you see thousands 


of them. 


with all equipment. 





More than 75,000 new Fords go into service this 
season—a proof that they must be right. 
passenger Roadster $590—five passenger touring 
car $690—delivery car $700—f. o. b. Detroit, 
Catalogue—and name of 
nearest representative—from Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


You can scarcely 


It’s the perfect 
balance and adjustment of 
its simple and wonderful 
mechanism that makes 
the Ford the car you hear 
the least—and the most 
about. 


Three 






























































HEAVY LOAD ON 
A HOT DAY 





NO PLAYTIME 
FOR HER 


SUGGESTIONS 


A lawn sociable by 
your class, Sunday 
school or club. 

A card party at your 

summer hotel ol 

camp. 

A subscription 

among your friends. 
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THE BATHING HOUR AT SEA BREEZE 


FROM STIFLING TENEMENT 
TO SEASHORE and COUNTRY 


Do you know that the New Yorker 
living below Fourteenth Street has an 
average of only 18 square feet of 
breathing space? Can you imagine 
anyone more in need of fresh air outings 
than these dwellers in sultry homes, 
hemmed in by scorching pavements ? 





HOW THE WAVES TICKLE 


Poor mothers, children and babies, 
broken with toil, ill-nurtured, or frail, 
appeal through us to you for a bit of 
sunshine’ and relief from care in the 
country, or at Sea Breeze, our seashore 
Home at Coney Island. 


Won't you help them? The trouble 
of sending a contribution is nothing 
compared to the joy that it will bring 
to some of these stifling homes. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, 


resident 





IN NEED OF 
FRESH AIR 


WHO SAID WE ARE 
AFRAID? 


MY FEET 





A HAPPY LITTLE 
MOTHER 


Send contributions to 


ROBERT SHAW MINTURN 


Treasurer 


Room 207 
105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 
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The Men Behind the Levees 


(Continued from page 13 

















‘ 
An overflowed plantation near New Orleans 


Geological Survey as not less than $50,- 
000,000, and the flood losses along the 
Ohio Valley in 1907 alone were estimated 
by the Inland Waterways Commission to 
be over $100,000,000. 

The Pittsburgh Commission found 
forty-three favorable reservoir sites on 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers 
above Pittsburgh, surveyed most of them, 
and decided that by building seventeen 
reservoirs at a cost of about $22,000,000, 
the flood stage at Pittsburgh could be 
reduced below the danger mark—z22 feet 
—with the exception of that of 1907, which 
would have been reduced from 35.5 feet 
to 27.6 feet. The Ohio is the most dan- 
gerous contributor to the flood crest at 
Cairo, and the suggestion of the Pitts- 
burgh Commission is interesting not only 
for that reason but also as a step toward 
something like really scientific control of 
a great river’s waters—preventing floods, 
improving the sanitary conditions of pol- 
luted streams, benefiting navigation, and 
supplying a large amount of water power. 

An objection to the storage-reservoir 
plan—which at once occurs to the aver- 
age layman—is the rather contradictory 
functions which the reservoir must per- 
form. To catch floods it must be empty; 
to store up water for power and for dry- 
season navigation it must be full. The 
answer of the reservoir people to this 
is that reservoirs should be built large 
enough both to hold a permanent supply 
for power purposes 
and to leave enough 
excess space to catch 
the spring floods. 

Such a plan, for 
example, has been 
advocated by the 
Water Supply Com- 
mission of New York 
State for a_ reser- 
voir on the Genesee 
River. The dam will 
be 152 feet high; 
the first 32 feet held 
permanently, the 
next 45 used for 
low-water compen- 
sation, the next 55 
for power, the rest 
for flood, and water 
caught during a 
flood would be re- 
leased as soon as 
possible to the point 
of more or less per- 
manent storage. 

As the reservoirs 
above Pittsburgh 
would assist dry- 
navigation 
(the Government is 
already building a 
series of dams along 
the Ohio to divide 
it into “pools” for 
the purpose of im- 
proving slack-water 
navigation ), the fact 
that 100 per cent of 
the possible power efficiency could not 
be maintained is not a conclusive argu- 
ment against reservoirs. Chief Hydrog- 
rapher Leighton of the Geological Sur- 
vey, who himself recommended a sim- 
ilar system of reservoirs several years 
ago, suggests that the reservoirs could be 
used from November until about April 1 
for flood prevention, the flood waters 
being released as soon as possible after 
each flood After April 1, or whenever 
the final storm removed the snow from 
the mountain tops, the reservoirs could 





season 





A rescued family party 


be allowed to fill in preparation for the 
low-water season. 

It is undoubtedly true that these pro- 
posed reservoirs would have compara- 
tively slight effect in reducing the flood 
crest in the lower Mississippi. The 
“levees only” people, in arguing against 
reservoirs, quote such figures as those 
of Captain C. O. Sherrill, in charge of 
the Government engineers’ office at New 
Orleans, that the discharge of the river 
at that point, between its normal stage 
and the recent flood stage, would have 
filled, in ten days, a basin one mile wide, 
25 feet deep, and 655 miles long; and 
that even could “such a veritable Lake 
Michigan be filled it would not be big 
enough to stop the river’s mad flow.” 

The storage people reply that they 
have no hope of stopping the river’s mad 
flow, only of taking off the crest of the 
flood, the last straw, so to speak, that 
breaks the levee’s back. And as far as 
the Ohio is concerned, the reservoirs 
would be justified for their effect on the 
floods at Pittsburgh and in supplying 
power, comparatively slight as might be 
their effect on the lower Mississippi. 

The reservoir plan has already been 
started on the upper Mississippi, and the 
Government has built five reservoirs there 
and considered the building of some thirty- 
six others. The storage of the waters of 
the Missouri with its caving banks and 
lack of suitable sites is a more difficult 
matter in spite of 
the alluring amount 
of desert land which 
seems waiting in 
the Northwest. En- 
gineers looking for 
reservoir sites have 
already gone very 
carefully over the 
Missouri country 
and the most favor- 
able places already 
been taken up by the 
United States Rec- 
lamation Service. 
The Pathfinder Dam 
takes care of the 
principal flood of 
the North Platte 
River in Wyoming; 
the Belle Fourche 
project controls the 
Belle Fourche River 
in South Dakota; 
there are two pro- 
jects on the Yellow- 
stone, and a large 
one now being put 
in which will con- 
trol the Milk River 
floods in northern 
Montana. 

The more conset- 
vative reservoir 
people agree that 
reservoirs are the 
one thing needful 
on the Ohio and the 
upper Mississippl, 
but that a considerable portion of the 
Missouri’s floods must come down in the 
good old way, to be controlled as well as 
possible by revetments on the Missouf! 
itself and levees on the lower Mississipp!- 
They do not contend that reservoirs alone 
will solve the problem. They would have 
proper levees built all the way from Cairo 
to New Orleans, but they believe that 
levees only are insufficient—that reset 
voirs are needed too 

That the time has come for the whole 
problem to be taken up as a unit, wit 
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Essenkay Wins Nation-Wide Popularity 


Thousands of Motorists Welcome Freedom 
from Punctures and Blowouts 


Auto tire slavery is ended 
at last— logically —convincingly 
—completely. Essenkay—the greatest 
boon ever offered motordom—the most 
practical substitute for air ever invent- 
ed—used everywhere—and sold every- 
where—makes punctures and blowouts 
impossible. 


Essenkay Reduces Tire 
Upkeep, Eliminates 
Punctures and Blowouts 











With Essenkay in your 
casings you motor from month 
to month with never a thought of your tires. 

With Essenkay in your 
casings expensive inner tubes are 
done away with—your tire bills are cut in half. 

With Essenkay in your 
casings you /ower your tire up- 
heep. 

Nails, glass, tin cans, and 
the like, menace you no longer, 


and motoring becomes the pleasure—the recreation— 
the business asset that it should be. 


And these are facts, mark 


you, not claims. From coast to 
coast, thousands of motorists are using Essenkay 
and heartily, enthusiastically, endorse it. 


Essenkay Is a Revelation 








Heretofore your tires— 
the very foundation of your car— 


have been its weakest point; Essenkay makes them 
relatively the strongest. ‘Vhe uncertainty, the doubt, 
the danger of the air-filled inner tube is taken away 
entirely. In their stead comes the confidence—the 
safety—the absolute complacency born of Essenkay. 


You'll never begin toreal- 
ize the resiliency—the smooth, 


even, easy riding qualities of Essenkay until you 
have used it. Essenkay is simply wonderful. 

Pumps become relics of 
the past. Essenkay is placed ‘in 
your tires at any pressure desired, and it stays 
there faithfully. 


Essenkay Is a Proven Fact 





—not an experiment. The 
test of time has stamped it with 
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, CAR OWNER’S COUPON ; 
§ The Essenkay Co., 976 Essenkay Building, ' 
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THE ESSENKAY COMPANY 
976 Essenkay Building 


success—man-made tests have proved it service- 
able. For years in our own laboratories, we 
tested it under every conceivable condition. We 
know that it is impervious to heat, or cold, or the 
elements. We know that it is proof against acids, 
chemicals, or gases. 


Essenkay in Thousands of Tires 





Essenkay has been placed 


in thousands of tires. Big cars, 
little cars, heavy cars, light cars, pleasure cars, 
commercial trucks—we filled tires without dis- 
crimination, then bade the owners test it as they 
would. They went at it with a will. No test 
was too severe, no trial too rigorous. “They ran 
their cars in rain and snow, summer and winter, 
fair weather and foul. Rutty roads, rocky roads, 
car tracks, and the like, had no effect on ESSEN- 
KAY. ‘The cars ran over all kinds of roads; at 
night they rested in heated garages—yet their 
tires never flattened. “There were no perceptible 
dents or bumps—Essenkay never faltered. 


Nor was this simply a 
superficial test of a week or a 


month. 


In Use for Years and 


Still Making Records 


One year, two years, five 
years, came and went. ‘Tire after 


tire went into the discard, worn down to the last 
thread. Yet Essenkay still stood up—still lived— 
still made good. ‘Transferred to newer tires, it 
still rode on as though perpetual. And this is 
the strangest thing of all: As yet we cannot tell 
(even today) just how long it will last. It out- 
lasts and outlives tire after tire, yet exhibits no 
perceptible sign of wear and tear. 








Essenkay Has Come to Stay 
We have staked $500,000 


and our business future on it. 





Men—successful busi- 


ness men—representing a com- 
bined capital of $7,000,000 are behind it. Here 
alone is indisputable proof of its excellence, its 
merit. 


Install Essenkay Today 





Don’t surmise— don’t 
infer—get Essenkay in your tires 


without delay. Learn something about the freedom 
from tire trouble. Watch your upkeep bills decrease. 
Get some of the real pleasure of motoring. 


LNOS TIRE TROUBLES <- 
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XS CNG 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
2122 Michigan Avenue 


Essenkay Sold Everywhere 
On 30 Days’ Trial 


There is an Essenkay 


dealer for your town or within 
your easy reach. He is waiting to wait on you 
now. If you can’t locate him, write us—we’ll 
furnish his business address. And if you have 
any question to ask —any tire problem to solve— 
send it along—we'll help you. 


Just keep this one big 


fact in mind: ‘Thousands are 
using Essenkay. Sooner or later you'll come to 
it, too. Why waste valuable time? Why waste 
money on tires? Clip the coupon, fill it in this 
instant—mail it. 


Big Men Are Handling 
Essenkay 














Men who have investigated 
and realize the magnitude, the 


scope of our proposition—keen business men— 
have taken hold of Essenkay with a vim and are 
helping us carry it on to the success it deserves— 
a success unlimited. 


Some Territory Still Open 





Most of the territory has 
been allotted. ‘There is only a 


little left. If you are the logical man to repre- 
sent us in your territory —if you are a man of 
standing, capable of handling a big proposition in 
a big way—this may be your opportunity. If we 
have no dealer in your town, then 


Wire Us at Once 








If you are in a position 
to qualify for an agency, telegraph 


us. Make suré of an appointment—come to Chi- 
cago. We’llshow you actual proofs of Essenkay’s 
possibilities. We'll show you Essenkay in opera- 
tion—in use. We'll make your investigation easy 
and afford you every opportunity to satisfy your- 
self beyond the shadow of a doubt that Essenkay 
is the wonder of the century. We want to meet 
you face to face, so that you can look us over and 
we can vouch for you. 


If you want to know more 
about the proposition before you 


come, fill in the attached coupon and mail it at 


once. Remember, the opportunity is big, and 
time is fleeting. Mail us the coupon today. 
Better still, wire us this instant. 


DEALER’S COUPON 


Ihe Essenkay Co., 976 Essenkay Building, 
2122 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please give full particulars regarding your 
AGENCY Propositiot 

Name 
Street and No 
City and State 
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Our 
methods 
of produc- 
ing the tough- 
ness for which 
our tires are noted 
bear a striking re- 
semblance to the modern 
science of fine steel making. Where the steel 
maker uses nickel, vanadium and other alloys 
to impart marvelous life and strength to high 
speed steel for very severe strain and wear we 
have developed a process of compounding pure 
rubber with purest pulverized zinc oxide mag- 
nesia and other chemical products which, with 
the right degree of heat, make the tread of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


The toughest ever produced 








This wearing quality, together with the greater weight 
and thickness of the Vacuum Cup Tread, enables us to 
attach to each tire a definite printed guarantee of 4,000 
actual miles, stipulating the most liberal terms the tire 
user could desire. 

In addition we guarantee the Vacuum Cup Tires not to 
skid on wet or greasy pavements, or we take them back 
after reasonable trial at the purchase price. 

For Economy, Satisfaction, and Safety, 
with Vacuum Cup Tires. 


equip your car 


If you don't know just where to get this equip- 
ment write us for nearest dealer's name. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
Reorganized February 1, 1910 
Pittsburgh: 
Kansas City. Mo. : 
Cleveland, Ohio: 183 
1004 Michigan Ave. 
Pennsylvania Rubber | Ay of New York 


for ity: Tum roadway 


505 Liberty Ave.; Minneapolis: 34 So, Eighth St. ; 
514 East 15th St. ; Detroit: 254 Jefferson Ave. ; 
7 Euclid Ave.; Chicago: 
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Founaytventa Rubber Co. of € ete 
San Francisco: 512-; Mission St. ; Los Angeles: 
93058 Main St 
An Independent Company with an 


Independent Selling Policy. on 
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Speed Cars Use It 


because it can be depended upon to 
lubricate all the time, whereas if the 
supply of ordinary oil and grease fails, 
there is serious trouble immediately. 
The lubricating effect of 


DIXON’S 
Motor Graphite 


(Pulverized Flake) 


ersists longer than that of other 

ubricants on account of the physical 
structure of the graphite—it covers the 
microscopic roughness of a bearing 
with a tough, durable veneer that is 
almost frictionless. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon's Graphite Grease 

o. 677—for differentials and transmissions. 
More economical than plain oil or grease. 


Valuable information in our free book, No. 245G,‘‘Lu- 
bricating the Motor.’’ Send name and model of car. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 D | 
Jersey City New Jersey Assen 
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“Care and Repair of Tires” contains a 
tire emergency. Quoted 

jean and for 

While edition 








free copy and 
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C.A. Shaler Co., 1103 4th St., Waupun, Wis. 
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The Men Behind the Levees 


(Concluded from page 24) 


the same vigor, thoroughness, and intel- 
ligence with which we undertook to build 
the Panama Canal, is the growing con- 
viction of those who have given the mat- 
ter thought. On the crest of the flood 
have come the usual number of demands 
that the Government take over the work 
and of suggestions as to what should be 
done. All sorts of letters have been 
written to the valley newspapers, resolu- 
tions passed, and in November in New 
Orleans a National River Regulation and 
Flood Prevention Congress will be held 
for the purpose of making an organized 
demand on Congress. 

The nearest thing to a tangible pro- 
gram is the bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate last year by Senator Newlands and 
in the House that spring by Congressman 
Bartholdt of Missouri. That this bill 
in its original form could ever pass Con- 
gress is doubtful, although it has received 
the indorsement of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress, the National Drainage 
Congress, the New Orleans Progressive 
Union, the Louisiana Reclamation Club, 
and the Chambers of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and other cities 

The bill provides for an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 annually for ten years, and 


Solving the Rural 


( Concluded 


departments in the libraries of the six 
towns covered by the union have become 
developed in a remarkable way. When 
a census was taken among members of 
the Torrington choir a year ago, it was 
found that out of 163 persons present, not 
less than 138 had taken up the study of 
music in one form or another outside of 
the rehearsals. And please bear constantly 
in mind, as I am telling of these things, 
that I am thinking not so much of the 
esthetical as of the social implications: 
that it means, first and last, the intro- 
duction of a vital interest into lives there- 
tofore hopelessly barren and insipid. 


HE training given by Professor Paine 
is something of an education in itself, 
going far beyond the immediate demands 
of the music. He is a man of great 
personal magnetism, who makes himself 
equally loved and respected. And one of 
his endlessly repeated demands is for bet- 
ter enunciation—a demand that bore won- 
derful fruit in the performance of the 
“Elijah” already referred to so frequently. 
The men and women working under and 
with him, many of whom belong to the 
least fortunate classes, use better Eng- 
lish and speak it better when he is 
through with them. They have also ac- 
quired more sense of proportion and bet- 
ter appreciation of the dramatic possibili- 
ties of life. He is not content with drill- 
ing pure tones and proper time into them, 
but he tells them what they are singing 
and why it should be sung just so. In 
rehearsing one of the “Elijah” choruses 
he strove so hard to make the singers put 
fervor into their cry of “Fire!” that—so 
local wit would have it at least—some 
outsiders actually thought the hall was on 
fire and notified the chief of the local 
fire department. 
Another noteworthy aspect of the re- 
hearsals—and also of the concerts—is 





their thoroughly democratic character 
Everyone who has a good voice and 
decent behavior can belong to the union 


if he or she will only give the desired 
amount of attention }asing my state 
ments on facts actually ascertained—on 
cases particularized for my information 
[ can say that, for the school 
board president and_ the janitor, 
the storekeeper and his clerk, the local 
politician and the plain workman, the 
daughter of the bank president and thi 
woman taking in washing for a living, are 
found singing side by side. More than 
this: master and man, mistress and maid, 
are here brought into contact on terms 
of absolute equality 

This has brought me around to what 
the concerts mean to the rest of the peo- 
ple in the district covered by the union 
And to what an extent the vast outside 
majority is affected may be indicated by 


instance, 
school 


some figures from Canaan That town 
has a population of about 800. Its choir 
has a membership of about 110. Of thes« 
about 8o live in the town. This mean 
that one-tenth of the population takes 


active part in the work. It means further 
that from fifty to sixty per cent of that 
population is affected directly or indi 


rectly: by attending the concerts or by 


the formation of a board composed of 
the Chief of Army Engineers, the Di- 
rectors of the Geological Survey and the 
Reclamation Service, the Chief Forester, 
and a civil, a sanitary, and a hydroelectric 
engineer appointed by the President. The 
Reclamation Service would take charge 
of swamp drainage, the army engineers 
of levees and flood reservoirs, a compre- 
hensive scheme would be laid out, and 
the whole appropriation divided as fairly 
as possible between the various States. 
Many schemes less Utopian than this 
have been suggested. If the Govern- 
ment, as suggested the other day by Major 
Dabney of Mississippi (one of the best- 
informed levee engineers in the country), 
would but provide half the money neces- 
sary to complete ‘a proper levee system; 
if Federal help would be made an obli- 
gation instead of coming, as now, in the 
nature of a gratuity, arbitrarily to be raised 
and cut down as the “pork barrel” or local 
politics dictate, the chance of holding back 
the floods would be vastly improved. 
@ This article will be followed in the 
near future by another discussing the 
possibilities of swamp drainage along 
the lower Mississippi. 


Problem with Song 


from page 22 


having members of their families sing or 
attend. And the concerts are just as 
democratic as the rehearsals leading up 
to them. Somebody pointed out to me a 
woman at one of the concerts. ‘“That’s 
the maid of that old lady over there,” he 
said, pointing to a kind-faced and very 
simply dressed woman near us. There 
was not the slightest difference between 
the seats occupied by the mistress and 
the maid. 

One of the main results of the con- 
certs has been to bring together social 
elements generally estranged—people of 
town and country, of different towns, of 
different classes, of different creeds. Of 
fifty-five singers living at Salisbury, eigh- 
teen were found to be Congregationalists, 
four Catholics, eleven Episcopalians, nine- 
teen Methodists, one a Christian Scientist, 
and two unaffiliated. Shortly before the 
latest festival a man in overalls asked 
leave to see Mr. Stoeckel. He was an 
engineer on the line running from Win- 
sted, Connecticut, to Millerton, New York. 
“My old woman has wanted for years 
to take in one of them concerts,” he 
told Mr. Stoeckel, “and as we had no 
other connection, I thought I’d go right 
up to headquarters.” He got the tickets, 
of course—not from Mr. Stoeckel but 
from the choir in his home district—for 
one of the rules laid down for the 
distribution of the tickets is: that, as 
far as possible, every decent person in 
the district known to be a true lover of 
music shall be given access to at least one 
concert a year 

Of course, the festival and the union 
are human in&titutions: they are not flaw- 
less. I have heard criticisms. It has in 
particular been suggested that the lead- 
ership is not democratic—that the rank 
and file of the membership have nothing 
to say about the selection of music, the 
hiring of artists, the awarding of prizes, 
and the general conduct of the concerts. 


RANTED the criticism to be perfectly 

just, there is no reason why this par- 
ticular venture should be changed. It has a 
perfect right to exist as it is, and in this 
shape it is undoubtedly doing fine work. 
The thing to do is to start other ventures 
of the same kind under the conditions 
advocated by the critics \nd there is 
plenty of scope: song does not offer the 
only opportunity. You can start an ama- 
teur orchestra instead, or you can get 
away from music entirely. There is the 
drama, of which the rural districts know 
next to nothing except by hearsay. There 
is the example set by the Olympic Games. 
The main thing I advocate first and 
last is that something be done—let it be 
by private or by public enterprise—to 
bring zest and variety and taste into the 
life of the rural districts, so that, 
cations for human homes, they may ac- 
quire some of the attractiveness now pos- 
sessed by the cities, without losing the 
attractiveness which is undeniably their 
own now. Human ingenuity, in the form 
of invention, has already done so much 
toward .the solution of the tremendous 
problem involved. It is about time that 
it turned toward social organization 
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TIRENEW 


“Makes tires look new 
and last longer” 


IRENEW is a scientific pre- 

servative of automobile tires— 
a liquid unvulcanized rubber com- 
pound made of pure para gum. 


Protects Tires from 


Water, Oil and Light 


Tires, in service, quickly become a mass of 
cuts through w hich moisture enters, causing 
the inner fabric to rot. ‘lirenew will flow into 
these cuts, waterproof the exposed fabric, 
prevent decay, and increase the life of the tires. 


Tirenew will also give the whole car a well- 
groomed appearance. 


Insist upon getting Tirenew. Avoid imi- 
tations that contain injurious ingredients. 
Tirenew has received the endorsement of 
automobile tire manufacturers. 


Made in two shades— White and Tire Gray. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send his 
name and $1.00 and 
we will send you a 
trial can of Tirenew 
(enough for 12 tires). 
( ee an orders 


Our booklet ., Lire 
Care”’ sent FRE 

to motorists upon 
application. 


Dealers 


who are not stocked 
up with Tirenew are 
losing business every 
day. Goto your job- 
ber, or write for price 
list f. 0. b. any trade 
center. 


Manufactured only by 


NATIONAL 
RUBBER CO. 


4404 Papin Street, 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 















Put this rea/ Auto Signal on 


your car. 
way by its instant, incisive moving appeal 
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The horn that quickly clears the 





—the easily attached, self-cleaning 



























Speaks 
with less 
pressure 
than any other 
exhaust horn. 
With the new Hand 
Control, the Waymaker 
possessesevery advan 
tage of the electric 
horn while elimi- 
nating the cost and 
bother of batteries. 
Sold by leading dealer 
every where—on 





rial basis—with money re 
— — 
funded if desire d. Foot 





9, including hi 
attach; Hand Control, $4 extra. Write for bo sklet D 


Tf vour dealer is the one in ten who “omg t the Way- 
maker, seni us his name and we will ship direct to you 
express prepaid on veosipt of price, on 

hday trist basis 


LEE RUBBER. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. 
JS Ellwood Lee, 









President 

















The Worth While Dentifrice 


It is very much worth your while | 
to use as efficient a dentifrice as 
Calox is universally acknowledged 
to be. Itis 100% eficient asatooth | 
powder and in addition possesses 
properties which no other dentifrice 
has. It contains peroxide, which 
prevents decay, lessens formation 
of tartar, acts as an antiseptic | 
| 
! 
| 


mouth wash and deodorizes 
the breath. 
Sample and Booklet 


free on request 





All Druggists, 25c 
Ask for the 
Calox Tooth Brush, 35 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 
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The Sultan’s Music Lesson 


Concluded from page 15) 


Attn 





a 


fingers upon his arm and lead him away. 
He has already spurned the army, I have 
spoken.” 

I accompanied E] Menebbi back to the 
palace as speedily as possible. The Min- 
ister of War was right; the Sultan was 
rehearsing with all his might. I stepped 
to his side and with a respectful bow sa- 
luted him. 

Rising with a satisfied smile, he re- 
marked: “I have found several notes that 
always sound the same. You have let the 
light of the world into my bosom! Em- 
brace me!”’ 

During the interim of my first and 
this visit I completed my “intermezzo 
orientale,” “The Caravan,” deriving color 
and atmosphere by attending cafés and 
private functions in Fez and witnessing 
the wonderful horsemanship of the na- 
tives in their “powder play.” I now per- 
formed this for the first time for his 
Majesty, who was so delighted with it that 
he requested me to arrange it for his pri- 
vate military band of fifty European mu- 
sicians, which I did, at the same time 
acquiring from the Sultan personally the 
privilege of dedication to him. 

“The Caravan” was played day after day 
and at all functions of the Sultan; it 
seemed just to hit his fancy, being char- 
acteristic of the Orient, yet not Moorish, 
because the music of the Moors consists 
chiefly of the weird sounds that emanate 
from their drums, cymbals, horns, gham- 
breens, and the like. 

It was on this occasion (my second visit 
to the Sultan) that I gave him his first 
lesson on the piano. Note by note, with 
his brown finger held in my hand, I made 
him pick out the notes of the eight keys 
forming an octave, and such interest did 
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The Caravan: A Moorish Intermezzo, by Rudolph Aronson 


he take in his new vocation that the fol- 
lowing afternoon I was summoned by six 
of his guards on horseback:to come im- 
mediately to the palace, with a plan of 
the first lesson that I had given the Sultan 
the previous morning. So I hurriedly 
sketched on a sheet of paper (in actual 
size) a facsimile of the full octave, placing 
the fingers on the keys in their proper po- 
sition, and with it accompanied the guards 
to the palace. The Sultan was busily en- 
gaged practicing the scale, thanked me for 
the “sketch,” and presented me with a 
beautiful scimitar, with his initials and an 
Arabic inscription engraved thereon, as a 
token of his appreciation. 

I will never forget a dinner I attended 
at the palace of the Minister of War, El 
Menebbi, in a room of Oriental splen- 
dor. The guests were all attired in the 
costumes of their country and | in my 
American dress suit. We all sat with our 
legs crossed, around a so-called table on 
the floor. The great big soup tureen was 
in the center and enormous soup ladles 
placed before each guest. Each dipped 
the soup ladle into the tureen and from it 
partook of his meal. The soup tureen 
was changed four or five times, as differ- 
ent soups were provided, and by the time 
we arrived at the roast (fully half a 
dozen kinds of mutton and chicken) and 
then tea with mint and sweets (of which 
the Arabs are very fond), I felt like retir- 
ing, especially so as the soup tasted to me 
like varnish. Nevertheless, I appreciated 
heartily the good will manifested by the 
Minister of War and his associates 

The courtesy and attention extended me 
by the Sultan Mulai Ab’dl Aziz and his 
suite during my stay in Fez will never be 
eradicated from my memory. 


Sir Henry 


Continued from page 19 


a ghost. The girl went right up to him 
and he leaned over the counter and took 
hold of both her hands. 

“*Madge!’ he says. ‘Madge!’ 

“‘T came as soon as I could,’ she says, 
her voice considerable shaky. ‘Our let- 
ters didn’t reach you—and so I came.’ 

“But not alone,’ says Sir Henry. ‘Not 
all the way alone.’ 

“‘No,’ says she; ‘only from Denver. | 
couldn’t help it, Henry We learned 
where you were—and I wanted to come 
at once. J—thought you might go some- 
where else.’ 

; ey Was going to go soon,’ Says he ‘My 
God—if I had! What is it, Madge? Is 
it—is it—?’ 

“Yes, she says. ‘Richard died last 
Christmas. He was accidentally shot. 1 
—they have been hard years, Henry.’ 

“I know, dear,’ says he 

“*And have they been hard with you?’ 

“Sir Henry laughed a little kind of low 
‘Look around you, he says. ‘Do you 
think I like it? But, after all, one place 
1s very like another. I had to make my 
living; it seemed simpler here, and | 
thought less here—and so I stayed. As 
tor what IT am doin’—he laughed again, 
in his old) reckless way——‘I have done 
many absurd things out here—very many. 
When this) idea came to me it impressed 
me as aid’ the most absurd of all And 






so I did it} 
| 
“ . 
Now it seemed to me that that meant 
he {hought it was funny. But she 
looks up}at him and says: ‘I’m sorry, 
Henry,’ ' 


‘“We mhust forget these things,’ he says 

“*And you do not think I was—that I 
should not} have come?’ she asks 

“*My dé&ar!’ says he, and even a raw 
boy of eig hteen, with eyes like silver dol- 
lars and elars like open doors, knew then 


that it was time to leave ’em alone. So 
I pushed a chair with my foot to make a 
noise and scraped my throat. 

““Tf you'll excuse me,’ I says, ‘I reckon 
'll be goin’ now.’ Sir Henry didn’t pay 
no attention. ‘Well,’ I says, louder, ‘I 
reckon I’ll be goin’. 

“Just then the door opened with a bang 
and Sophy rushed in. 

““Oh, Sir Henry,’ she says. Then, seein’ 
who was with him, she stopped short and 
gasped. ‘Oh, Sir Henry,’ she says again, 
all out of breath, ‘the Mexican you fought 
with is coming up the road on a horse. 
He’s drunk and flourishing a_ revolver. 
You must hurry!’ 

*““T JUMPED to the porch to see, but it 

was already too late. Miguel Ortega, 
big and ugly as ever, had just pulled his 
pony in at the foot of the steps. When he 
saw me run out he brought down a gun on 
me; but he lifted it again so quick that my 
heart went right back to its regular place 
and I leaped back into the room. Sir 
Henry and the girl stood kind of dazed, 
and Sophy was lookin’ at ’em as though 
she’d forgotten the danger outside 

‘‘Now, I Henry, ‘mebbe 
you'll wish you'd listened to me and put a 
gun in here. That crazy Greaser pretty 
near shot me by mistake,’ I says 

“*Too bad, Mart,’ says he, comin’ out 
from behind the counter. He was lookin’ 
kind of worried; but still his eyes showed 
just the same as ever that he couldn’t help 
bein’ amused, too. ‘Too bad,’ he says. ‘If 
he’d got you, now, he probably would have 

yne off without finding out his error. It 
certainly is too bad.’ 

“Outside, the Mexican set up a war 
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Weed Anti-stia Chains 





in bad road weather 
are “as necessary as 
lamps at night.” 


Careful, experienced drivers seldom 
have accidents simply because they realize 
and appreciate the many dangerous condi- 
tions with which they are confronted, and 
with foresight provide themselves with well 
known safety devices for their own protec- 
tion and for the protection of their passengers. 


Never neglect to equip your car with 
the greatest of all safety devices— 





Weed antiskiaChains 


‘‘With the Creeping Grip’’ 


Would you drive your car 
without brake linings? Cer- 
tainly you wouldn’t. Well! 
driving on wet, greasy pave- 
ments and on muddy, slippery 
roads without Weed Chains 
is like trying to stop your 
car with the linings of your 
brakes removed. Jt is im- 
possible to obtain adequate 
brake control without 
Weed Chains. 
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are VETS 


to put on 


Don’t foolishly pride yourself on taking chances 
in order to prove your bravery, or to demonstrate your 
ability as a driver. Take precaution now. Consider your 
own safety —consider the safety of other road users. 

Weed Chains are an absolute necessity on both 
rear tires and to doubly guard yourself against accidents, 
and to make steering comfortable and easy, put them on the 
front tires too. Cannot injure tires because “they creep.”’ 
Occupy very little space when not in use. Applied in a 
moment without the use of a jack. 

Equip your car today with Weed Chains and insist for 
your own protection that others do the same. 


Recommended and sold by all reputable dealers 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Company 
28 Moore Street - = «= + «= New York 
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You don’t have 
to undergo the 
muss and dirt 


and bother of 
plastering— 
You don’t have 
to wait weeks 
for it to dry 
only to find it 
cracked and 
l crazed in a 
—= - dozen places— 


| UTILITY WALL BOARD 
4 

takes the place of both lath and plaster. 
It is put on easily and quickly—nailed 
direct to the studding. ‘There is no 
muss—no waiting, for..it to dry—And 
once in place it is there to stay as long 
as the house lasts—It will not warp, or 
crack, or shrink—It may be decorated 
in any style desired—It is more eco- 
nomical than lath and plaster. 
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Use it in making over the old house 





as well as in building the new. 





Send for a Free Sample— And the Illustrated Book 
The Heppes Company, 4509 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 














College of Physicians and Surgeons—Chicago 


formerly College of Medicine of the University of Illinois. 

Four-year graded course for degree of M. D. Comple ptely equipped build- 

ings and laboratories, situated in the heart of Chicago’s great medical center. 
Thirty-first annual session begins October 
1, 1912 and continues for thirty-six weeks. 

Strong faculty of one hundred and forty members. Class roor , laboratory, clinical and hospital 
bed-side instruction. Students allowed to speci inlize in elective subjects. Attend a recognizec 
school. Thirty-five hundred members in the Alumni body. Fifteen units from accredited High 
School or Ac ademy \ . ill admit to our Freshman Class. For catalog and detailed information address 


DR. FRANK B. EARLE, Secretary, Box 12, Congress and Honore Sts., CHICAGO 
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Cheese | 
| VACATION. USES = 
FOR THERMOS Ah 


O vacationist should leave witho 
Thermos. Thermos gives the traveler 


cold, clean drinking water and pre 
vents danger from disease breeding, public 
drinking cups. At Summer Hotels and 
Boarding Houses, pure drinking Water is 


assured by boiling it and keeping it cold, 


| clean, germ and fly proof in Thermos. When 
fishing, hunting, motoring, boating and 
camping Thermos allows you to have cold, 


Famous for Eighty Years 

Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor- 
mous demand in every country. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Gravies, 
Salad Dressings and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 

It Aids Digestion. 


Joun Duncay’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 






refreshing water, tea or lemonade or steam- 
ing hot coffee or other beverages, when far 
from ice or fire. Thermos keeps babies’ 
milk cold, pure and sweet, when traveling 


Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days 
or piping hot for 24 hours. 








Thermos Bottles $1 up 
Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up 

On sale at best stores 
There is only one genuine Thermos 
If your dealer will not sell you prod 
ucts plainly stamped Thermos o 
| the bottom of each article, we will 
| ship you express prepaid upon re 
| ceipt of price. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
| Thermos Building, New York 
j Thermos Bottle Co., Lid, Toronto, Can. 















EEE 
ORIGINAL=—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 
MALTED MILK 


HORLICK’S (wiv: 


Better than Te. a or “ offee 
Keep it on your sideboard ; at hor me. 


ages 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. 
§@" Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 











Sir Henry 


(Concluded from page 27) 


sorry to have play tree!: with Miguel Or- 
tega. Come out, he says, ‘or | come in- 
side and shoot you full of holes like an 
old shirt.’ 
““He’s talking 
says Sir Henry. 
‘It’s his privilege,’ I says, 
can see.’ 
**‘Do you think I could knock him out 
of the saddle with a pop bottle?’ he asks. 


pretty strong, Mart,’ 


‘as. far as I 


SCARED as I was, I couldn’t help 
laughin’ at that. Of course it was 
plumb impossible, and of course Sir Henry 
knew it; but he was tryin’ to think of 
something to do. 

“What is that horrible man saying, 
Henry?’ asks the girl, comin’ up. ‘Is he 
threatening some one? And why do they 
call you Sir Henry? 

“‘Wait, dear, he says. ‘I will tell you 
later. You mustn't be frightened. Mart 
will stay with you and Sophy. I must go 
out and speak to him.’ 

‘Don’t do it,’ I says. ‘Let him come 
in, and we'll take a chance of soakin’ him 


with something. Don’t go out,’ I says. 
‘He’s crazy drunk, and he’ll shoot.’ 
**‘I have to, Mart,’ he says. ‘I can’t 


let him come in here with Madge—with 
the women here. If anything happens, 
Mart,’ he says under his breath and in a 
hurry, ‘help her. Help her all you can 
But I think I’ve got a fair chance. I’m 
going out now. 

‘Coward!’ yells the Mexican. ‘Peeg! 
Come outside. I will mek you feel ver’ 
sorry— 

“Sir Henry walked out kind of fast, 
holdin’ both hands over his head. The 
Mexican stopped talkin’ and straightened 
up in his saddle, but he kept his gun up 
high, waitin’ until Sir Henry stood still 
to bring it down. I could see his mouth 
break into the twisted smile. 

“But Sir Henry never stopped. He 
kept right on. When he reached the top 
step he braced his foot on it and gave a 
mighty spring and caught the Greaser 
around the waist and swung him clean out 


of the saddle. Sounds simple, 
Well, well! There ain’t no earthly use 
tryin’ to tell about it; but for plumb reck- 
less nerve it beat anything I ever saw be- 
fore or since. Shucks! A white man 
would have shot him six times while he 
was divin’ through the air; but the Mexi- 
can sat there like his arm was froze. He 
was too astonished to know what had h; ap- 
pened. Then him and Sir Henry went 
whirlin’ through space like a couple of tom 
cats fallin’ off a roof, and the swing sent 
his gun fifty foot away. <A second after 
they come down to earth I and several 
others was there to assist; but Miguel Or- 
tega was asleep, havin’ landed underneath.” 

Mart took out his pocketknife, opened 
it, and proceeded to sharpen the blade 
with great care on his shoe. 

“And that,” said he, “is all I know about 
the noble Briton named Henry Dugdale 
Him and the girl was married the next 
morning, the justice of the peace havin’ 
come over from Fort Peterson. Who she 
was, or what message she brought him, | 
don’t know; but I think Sir Henry went 
back to where things were pleasanter for 
him. 

“He stood up with his arm in a sling, 
havin’ busted or sprained something in the 
fall, and the J. P. done his duty. Me and 
the old man and Sophy and her mother 
and old man Wilkins were there. Then 
we set around in the parlor and tried to 
think of something to say, first honors 
goin’ to Sir Henry. Then the stage come 
up and they were off, Mrs. Roterburg and 
the old man loosening up right away and 
wavin’ hz indkerchiefs as chipper as if they 
hadn’t been settin’ like a couple of scared 
clams for the last half hour. 


don’t it? 


WAS feelin’ too blue to shout good-by 

or wave a handkerchief more than 
once, so I just stood and sulked. Sophy was 
right beside me. When they were out of 
sight I looked down at her, and I saw that 
her face was plumb white and that she 
was trembling a little all over. I reckon 
the excitement had got on her nerves.” 


The Cup of Love 


(Continued from page 17) 


street, still engulfed in his own affairs 
He was figuring how Aurore would greet 
him. Would she come with a soft, silken 
rush, reach out white arms, and draw him 
close with little tender pats and broken 
love words of comfort? Or would she 
stand pale, slim, and distinguished, with 
her aureole of burnished hair immensely 
effective against the dull blue velvet cur- 
tain at her back, smiling faintly, panoplied 
in coolness, waiting, as she so often did, 
for him to speak? He set his teeth and 
wished with an intensity close to anguish 
that “+. would not do that to-night. 

The Burgoyne house, within a block of 
the slowly creeping tide of commercialism, 
but still solidly intrenched in exclusive- 
ness, loomed darkly before him. He 
paused to speak to his driver and ask if the 
tank were full. As he rang the doorbell 
and was ushered by a smartly finished 
maid upstairs into the mellow, fire-lit li- 
brary, he was aware of a reaction. His 
mood of exaltation had passed, and doubts, 
like a cloudy swarm of bees, settled down 
blackly on his soul. He now perceived how 
rash and desperate was Esther’s counsel. 


HE maid slid back the rings of the cur- 

tain to announce that Miss Burgoyne 
was engaged and would be down pres- 
ently. She hovered an instant, the fine 
shadow of a smile resting on her demurely 
lowered white lids, and then vanished 
In his preoccupation Burden had forgotten 
to remove his overcoat Ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes were ticked off by the little 
jade-incrusted clock upon the mantelpiece. 
The maid reentered to mend the fire, 
ing, meantime, curious glances at Burden, 
who, unmindful of her presence, was 
ceaselessly measuring the length of the 


cast- 


rug back and forth in a mood of consum 
g impatience The trip hammers had 
resumed operations at the base of his 


| skull. His eyes burned and there was a 
| slight haze befor« them 
Presently the rin of the urtain 
jangled again. At the ‘slight sound, Bur- 
den spun round on his heel and stared 
\ sudden rising in his throat prevented 


speech 
Aurore paused on the threshold, one 
The largest number of su ssful clients is our proof o Inventors of wide experier | ic weled hand holding bac k the heavy 
Patents that PROTECT PTC wh eit a | blue velvet folds. She was dressed fo 
, S | shes ocmeme ; wale toil of com enor. 
BS AE LACEY, Dept 61, Washington, D.C. Eetad 1869 8000 Street, Washington,b.o, | the evening im a pale toilet of sib sen 
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ile, moonbeamy substance out of which 
rose slender white shoulders, and a small, 
well-poised golden head. In her hair 
twinkled shimmering, broken lights from 
a jeweled star, a gift from Burden. 


“Why, Jarvis!” she said, breaking the 
silence. Her face as she gazed changed 
from wonderment to slight displeasure 
“Why, Jarvis!” she repeated a_ little 


louder. “You're not dressed!” 

URDEN glanced down swiftly, with 

the same sensation of dismay as when 
in dreams he had suddenly caught himself 
walking abroad with naked feet. ‘“That’s 
so!” he acknowledged. “Well,” he added 
with a feeble attempt at gayety, “at any 
rate you are! I walked up,’ he ex- 
plained, removing the fur coat. 

“But aren’t you going with us to- 
night?” she persisted, sinking on the couch 
before the fire and adjusting the screen. 

“No.” 

He sat down opposite, one 
across the back of his chair, 
with bright, intent eyes. 

She offered him a cigarette 
a match. “Why not?” 

He took the cigarette, looked at it 
mechanically, and laid it on the table, 
then reached for the slim fingers that 
held the match. Bending down, he ex- 
tinguished the tiny flame. 

“T don’t feel a raging thirst for opera 
to-night,” he confessed. “The truth is, 
I’m dead tired. It’s been a bad day 
Can’t we dine quietly somewhere—just 
you and I?” He cleared his throat. “I 

I’ve got something to tell you.” 

She stirred uneasily, and disengaged 
her hand 

‘To-night,” she murmurec 
be told to-night?” She shot him 
ing glance and veiled her eyes 

“You know!” he burst out. 


ie nodded, plucking at her gown 
“Mother told me,” she sail in a low 
voice. “She has been watching the mar- 
ket And this afternoon she’ telephoned 
to Mr. Carroll. He’s a distant yuSIN, 
you know 

“No!” cried Burden 
all I can say is that her 
1 ® be ous rascal.” 
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The Cus of ae 


Continued from page 28 


he’s the keenest business 
Yorks.” 
admitted Burden grim- 
lv. “But I didn’t come here to discuss 
Carroll.” He shifted to a place beside 
her. “Can you guess what I came to say 

“No—yes!” She flashed on him an- 
other strange, charged look and averted 
her head. Sitting close beside her, with 
his knee touching her gown, Burden felt 
leagues and leagues removed from her. 

“Well,” he picked up a soft fold be- 
neath his hand, fingered it, and then bent 
down to look into her eyes, “what shall 
we do about Tm ahd 

“Mother says,” she stared straight 
ahead, “that she will take me abroad for 
six months.” 

“T see,” said Burden slowly. “That would 
be one way to break the engagement, and 


“that 
New 


coldly, 
man in 
“That may be!” 


side-step all gossip. Your mother is a 
clever woman.’ His eyes grew sharp. 
“And you,” he asked abruptly, “do you 
agree! Y 

“No!” 

Her hand resting on her fire-lit knee 
clenched, and suddenly she flung away 
from him, breaking into sobs, and would 
not let him touch her. 

“Do you think,” he barely caught the 


whispered words, “that I wish to give up 
my marriage?” 

“But, Aurore! Dear!” he protested 
eagerly. “You don’t need to give it up!” 
He had got her somehow within the cir- 
cle of his arm. The face that he bent 
above her was radiant. “But I thought 
you wanted your freedom. I thought,” he 
could not control his voice for the mo- 
ment, “I thought you didn’t care!” 

She stared up at him blankly. 
care!” she echoed, astounded. 
the cards out and the bridesmaids’ gifts 
chosen! How absurd, Jarvis—of course 
I care. But it’s all right and we can be 
married ?” 

“There’s no statutory law against it.” 

She sat up briskly. “Then mother was 
wrong. Carroll didn’t get the best of 
you. You’ve not failed after all.” 


“Not 
“With 


“Your 
“as she 


i was Burden’s turn to stare. 
mother’s right,” he said shortly, 
~swege'd is in matters relating to money. 
But that’s neither here nor there. If you 
still wish to marry me, and stick to that, 
I think it may be managed. Do you?’ 
She hung a moment, her face again 
overclouded. “Of course, if—” 

a5 | 

“Tf it’s still possible. If—’ She looked 
abruptly into his face. “Jarvis, tell me 
Have you lost everything ? I mean ab 
solutely—everything °” 

“Every nickel, except what’s left in 
my pockets.” He emptied their contents 
on the table beside the cigarette, and 
‘yo among the little heap of silver with 
humorous air. ‘“Here’s a dollar bill, 


‘hots quarters, two dimes, and three pen- 
nies. In,all, a dollar and ninety-eight 
cents to start us in housekeeping. Well, 


empires have been founded on less.” 
She made a movement of impatience. 


“We 


can’t marry on that.’ 
“Oh, I’ll get more,” he promised lightly 
He bent and laid his forehead against her 


soft, cool palm. He longed inexpressibly 


for the warmth and the comfort of pas 
sion. 

“Aurore!” he whispered ‘Aurore!” 
This was not what Esther Wade had 
prophesied would happen. He sat up sud 
denly with the vivid recollection of her 
courageous parting words 

“Aurore,” he began, “I love you. I—I 
can’t go on without you—I don’t want to 
Let us be married quietly, and at once, 
without any fuss. Afterward, we could 
arrange things.” 

“I—mother would never consent.” 


H E shrugged his shoulders. “In this very 
particular and exceptional case we 
wouldn’t ask mother. We'd take our own 
line, saying nothing about it to nobody.” 


She shook her head. “I can’t,” she said 
dully. Her eyes wandered to the small 
heap of silver that was to found the new 
empir¢ “How should we live?” she 
asked plaintively 

“Oh. for actual food and drink, you 
mean?” He laughed dryly “T’ll see to 
that Trust me You’re forgetting who 
reared that rtune in the first instance 
I’ve the offer of a job already.” 

Seeit g¢ that ly looked interested, he 
plunged into a discussion of his affairs 
and his spects. He spread out his 
plans like a deck of cards. be fore he tr, Ga 
Plaining patiently as to a child Aurore 
sat plaiti: wn with restless fingers 
her dowr inscrutable and a littl 
pale 

if p t1 1 she sked 
at | 
° 


“It’s with the firm of Potter & Son. 
You know George Potter, dear?” 

“Lulu Potter’s husband?” 

“Yes. George and I used to go to the 
same dancing class when we were both 
kids together. He came round to-day, and 
hemmed and hawed and blushed like a 
girl, and finally came out with his job. 
He said he knew it was small potatoes, 
but that he’d heard of my spill from 
exalted heights, and he’d be glad to give 
me a leg up. It’s a clerkship,” he added, 
“in his outer office.” 

“A clerkship!” she gasped. “A clerk- 
ship under Lulu Potter’s husband! O-oh!” 
The slight sound escaped just above her 
breath. “And what did you tell him?” 
she demanded. 

“I accepted,” said Burden, simply, “and 
was jolly glad of the opening. It’s not 
much, three thousand a year, but it gives 
me firm ground on which to plant my 
feet until I can draw breath. Also, and 
that’s a big item,” he linked his fingers 
about her wrist, “it gives us a chance to 
get married without delay.” She made no 
comment on this, and he continued: “We 
should have to live uptown just at first.” 

“In Harlem?” she recoiled with a little 
shudder of disgust. 


“No!” he laughed softly. “Harlem is 


just a state of mind, a drab and dingy 
state of mind—and we shan’t live in Har- 
lem! Besides,” he smiled at her quizzi- 
cally, “just what do you know about it? 
You’ve never been in Harlem!” 

But she had. 

*TARING gloomily into the glowing 
YJ coals, she recalled that one brief visit. 


Between Harlem and her circle a great 
gulf was fixed, which not all the roaring 
elevated trains and network of surface 
cars could ever serve to breach. Miriam 
Heath had crossed that gulf when she 
married Searle, an impecunious young 
sculptor. She had married, and her world 
knew her no more. They spoke of her 
as poor Miriam, in the past tense, as if 
she were dead. One day, in a flash of 
enthusiasm, Aurore had set forth on a 
tour of exploration to hunt up her ex- 
tinct friend. She visioned again the gray, 
unending wilderness of streets through 





which her quest led her, until after hours | 


of search, she had found the number and 
climbed the hundred cement steps which 
led up to her friend’s aerie. 

Miriam herself had come to the door, hur- 
riedly pulling down her sleeves, a still beau- 
tiful but slightly coarsened and blowzy 
Miriam, with bright, untidy hair and un- 
deniable beads of perspiration standing on 
her lip. They had stared at each other 
a space in pure consternation, and then the 





pity of the situation had overwhelmed | 
\urore, and she had flung herself into 
her friend’s arms, sobbing out: “Oh, 
Miriam! Do you have to do your own 


washing ? 


HE visit had not been a success. Au- 
rore strove valiantly to conceal her 
ever-deepening distress as Miriam showed 
her about the place. She still retained the 


vividest impression of that purgatorial 
little flat—a series of small, dusky cells 
strung along a dismal corridor, and a 
tiny drawing-room, flooded, it was true, 


with sunshine and offering a fine view of 
the distant, shining river, but invaded by 
weird, syncopated noises and_ miscella- 
neous stale smells which floated in from 
the air shaft. Then the baby had set 
a wail, a pretty child, Aurore had grudg- 
ingly admitted, when Miriam _ proudly 
produced him on view, still blinking and 
rosily flushed with sleep—but what a fu 
ture for her poor friend! 
\nd it was to that drab 
ence beyond the pale which 


je vyless exist- 


doom her. With merciless lucidity she | 
pictured: herself in Miriam’s place, aban- 
doned by her friends, her beauty dimmed, 
receiving dainty Lulu Potter, who had 
crossed the gulf! Tears started in her 
violet eye¥ She bent a strange, hard 
look on him 

“T could not live in Harlem!” 

Burden deliberated a quiet second, in 
tently studying her face. “Well, then,” 
he assured her, “we won't. We'll find 
something out of town.” 

She showed a _ gleam of interest 
‘There’s the Dan Barclay house.” 

B' RDEN laughed shortly. “We might 
afford his gardener’s cottage. Dan told 
he paid him a cool three thousand a 

vear. You don’t quite realize yet, dear,” 

he said gently. “You’re marrying a poor 
man Poorer even that Dan’s gardener 

I want that to be absolutely crystal clear 

to you.” She shivered a little and be 

came very still. “We shall be poor be 


| 
up 


Jarvis would | 


} 





When the Beard grows faster 


In summer the beard grows more rapidly. 
Then you have to shave oftener, and more 
than ever your face appreciates the soften- 


ing, soothing 


COCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 
STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whether your favorite method is the Stick, 
Powder or the Cream the result is the same if you 
a rich, creamy, plentiful lather. 
with the fingers is necessary. 
face feels cool, refreshed and comfortable. 


use Colgate’s: 
“ee ° ° ” 
rubbing in 


Colgate’s Lather is noticeably 
free from uncombined alkali—the 


cause of smart a 


Trial size of Stick, 


Try it. 


nd burn. 


Powder or 


Cream sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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ONLY cosTs one ceut to learn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


Factory Prices 


Do not buy a bicycle 
or a pair of tires from 
any price until you write for our 


large Art Catalog and learn our wonder. 
vg proposition on first sauple bicycle going 
to your town, 


Rider Agents 


everywhere are making 
bigs money exhibiting 
g our bicycles. e Sell cheaper 
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2°10 CENTSADAY 


Pittsburgh Visible Type- 
writer. Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. $65 now-— later the 
price will be $100. The best type- 
writer in the world, far excels any 
$100 machine made. Entire line visi- 
ble. Back gr Pm tabulator, two 
color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc ents wanted every- 
where. One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free for a very 
small service. No selling necessary. 

ur easy terms and 


To Get One Free fit particuars recarding this un- 
-cedented offer, say to us in a letter ‘Mail your Free Offer."’ 
THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 

Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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peating gun in the world. 


NEW 


Mt: Marlin 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


12 gauge Mar/m shotgun is the finest re- 
It has every up-to-date feature, 


1 28 









perfected far beyond all previous standards, and it has 


exclusive 

Note these 
Breech (inside 
Ejection— Matted Barrel 


features: 


grade hammer guns) 
Release (to remove loa 
from magazine without 


—Double Extractors—Take-Down Feature—Trig- 


ger and Hammer Safety. 


working through 


Hammerless—Solid Steel 
as well as out)—Solid Top—Side 


(as on our highest 
Press-Button Cartridge 
ded 


cartridges quickly 


action) 


Price, $22.60. 





Our 160-page 


loading all cartridges; 





Ideal Hand Book tells about re- 


mailed for 6c. 





stamps. 





balanced gun, 
or bumps; 
wood) 
without 
safest breech-loading shotgun ever built. 


lo D4 of 
guns mailed for three stamps postage. 


advantages not obtainable in other guns. 


beautifully 


The Model 28 is a fine appearing, 
without any objectionable humps 
its Solid Steel Breech (not a shell of 
permits a thoroughly symmetrical, gup, 
sacrificing strength or safety; it is, the 


Our free circular gives large illustration of gun 
and aa description. Our complete 122-page cata- 


all other J&arvén repeating rifles and shot- 


The Mlartlin Frrearms ©. 


17 Willow Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
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joyment of you 
summer holiday 
see well to the con- 
dition of your teeth./ 


There's no better time for 
a visit to your dentist than 
just before you leave for the mountains, the shore or abroad. 


And there's no better time than vacation time for appreciating the 
convenience, the elegance and the cleansing efficiency of 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder ape ig >! cleanses and polishes the teeth without chemical or injurious action 
—it keeps the gums healthy and hard ‘by inducing adequate brushing—it imparts a natural purity and 
Keeevence te Se! res me bee ees oy ped ia virtues and these features have maintained it as 
And in addition the convenience of the patent measuring tube container and its elegant 
manner of use, at home or traveling, have made Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder inseparable 
from the best traditions of personal habit. 

Use Dr. Lyon's night and morning—above all at 
night. Teach its regular use to your children and so 
assure them lifetimes of perfect teeth. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 























A 
cket KNIFE 
SHARPENER 


FREE 


The tough, sharp crystals 
of a Pike India Oilstone 
just eat steel. It’s funto 
see how quickly they 
put a dandy, keen edge 
on carvers, kitchen knives, tools, etc. 
No other stone cuts so fast without 
losing its shape. Adopted now by 
manual training schools, big machine 
Nothing 


shops, etc. 
like it. This is only 
one of the famous 


i STONES 
Hand tools for home repairs, small shops and contract- 


**The only line that inetudes every sharpen- 
ing substance—natural or artificial—each 
the best for some sharpening need.” 
Every home needs one. Hardware and tool ors. Inexpensive. Designed so that anyone can use 
stores everywhere sell them. them perfectly without experience. Save time, labor 
Let us mail you a Pike India Vest Pocket Stone for and waste Get the 
pocket knives; office use, etc. Just send your dealer's “ 
name and 4c for packing and mailing. We'll include 
**How to Sharpen'’—greatest book ever written on New Oster Catalogue No. 26 
sharpening and how to select and care for . . i i 
ailstones. You'll be pleased. Write today showing the biggest and most complete line of all kinds and 
sizes of hand and power driven pipe threading equipment 
PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. designed or manufactured. The Oster *‘ Bull Dog” Line 
is backed by 18 years of success. This complete, new 
catalogue sent free upon request. Write for it today. 


111 Main St., Pike, N. H. 
THE OSTER MFG. COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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meets every need of a family of children and puts them 
on the road to health, fitting their bodies for useful and successful lives. 


There are swings and see-saws for the girls, horizon- 
tal bars and rings tor the boys, teeter ladder and 
summer toboggan tor both to enjoy. 
You can choose your children’s play companions when you have 
them at home. The outfit is strongly built of heavily gal- 
vanized steel piping; perfect workmanship; is repair 
It is easily set up and the various parts are easily adjusted 
as may be desired. Every part guaranteed 

Write for illustrated Catalog O and free booklet 
“The Health Story of aH me Gymnasium.”” __ 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 

3501 De Kalb St. .Y 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ae 


























THE PRESBYTERIAN 
School For Nurses HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
Affiliated with Rush Medical College of the University of 
Chicago offers a three year course. Listed by the State of 
Miinois. Special eight hour working lay New modern build i P 
ing in construction. Ad 
PRINCIPAL, Box 104, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, tll 
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National Kindergarten College 

Formerly Chicago Kindergarten College 
Offers a splendid opportunity to young women in Kindergarten and 
rimary courses. Special mother’s course Fine Dormitor stat 
shed since 1886. 27th annual sess begins Sept. 17. " Elizabett 
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The Cup of Love 


(Concluded from page 29) 


yond your maddest expectations—as poor 
as Adam and Eve when they got chucked 
out of the Garden. You'll have to give 
up things—dresses like this,” he touched 
the fragile, misty tissue, “jewels, your 
daily white violets. It’s going to be a 
stiff fight, and we'll have to strip for it, 
shed the unessentials. After all, what do 
they count? They’re the husk, and we've 


got the kernel. We've got each other. 
And there will be beauty—finer than 
white violets. There'll be beauty. 


There'll be love. There'll be—Life!” 
E bent over her, his face working. 
His heaviness had fled now, and his 

pallor. His gestures were fluent and easy. 

A deep flush lay like a band across his 

cheeks, and above them his eyes were 

brilliant with the vision of their future 
together, with the vision of love which 
he was straining to make her see. 
“Dearest,” he began afresh, “don’t you 
see what I’m getting at? Before, when 

I was rich, I asked you to be my wife. 

Now I’m poor and I ask it again. Come 

and be poor with me. It’s a finer thing, 

really.. For don’t you see, dear, you're 
not on the sidelines. You're down in 
the thick of the battle, loading my guns, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with me. 

And we'll meet things, big, hard, live 

things, and we'll fight them and lick them 

—together!” He laughed and bent sud- 

denly and kissed the white shoulder that 

was nearest him. “Oh, never fear! We'll 
lick them!” 


URORE made no reply. She sat with 

her hands loosely linked in her lap, 
the firelight ruddy upon her knees and 
catching stray bright gleams from the 
jewels in her hair. Her bosom rose and 
fell softly, regularly. Her emotions, what- 
ever they were, she masked from him. 
That was her way. Looking at her, Bur- 
den felt his forced gayety slip from him 
like a cloak. His spirits dropped down 
and down with a sense of physical nausea. 
The small jade-incrusted clock beat off 
the seconds and chimed two musical 
notes. At the sound Aurore started and 
looked him full in the face. 

" -’ She halted, on the verge of 
a sob. 

“Go on,” said Burden harshly. It had 
come to him in a lightning flash that 
she was afraid of him. She hid her soul 
because she was afraid of him. He took 
up a carved Japanese paper knife and 
toyed with the crimson tassel. “Go on,” 
he urged more gently. “I—I—what?” 

“T_-can’t!” she whispered just above 
her breath. 

“Can’t what?” 

“Be poor!” she flamed out suddenly in 
a gust of passion. “Wear shabby old 
things.” She put up her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “B—bury myself in Harlem!” 

“O-oh!” Burden was strangely moved 
and also strangely relieved by the little 
feminine outburst. “So it’s poverty 
you’re afraid of—not me. But that’s only 
because you’re a fresh beginner. Being 
poor is like waltzing. You've got to know 
the step—and it takes two to do it really 
well together. After you know how,” he 
smiled at her, “it’s a lark.” 


HE refused to see either the smile or 
the lark. “I can’t,’ she murmured 
again, half sullenly. 

The paper knife snapped sharply be- 
tween Burden’s fingers, and with it 
snapped the last shred of his sorely tried 
patience 

“You can!” he said ri nughly. He 
dropped the ivory fragments and took her 
hands. “You don’t know it now—but I 
know. It’s in you. There’s true metal, 
there’s bigness in you.” His grip on her 
tightened to violence. It was as if he 
were striving to magnetize her will. “You 
can!” he breathed again. “You can!” 


“Look here,” he said abruptly. “We've 
talked long enough. Let’s « find a 
preacher.” He lifted her bodily to her 
feet 


“Elope?” she whispered 
“New Jersey!” he replied tersely 

She stared up at him with big, startled 
Ever since her schoolgirl days she 
desired the romance of an 
She pictured it now, the swift, 


eyes. 
had secretly 
elopement 


pulsing rush through the wide night 
spaces, nestled deep in warm furs, the 
wind liquid against her face. And after- 


ward, the excitement of the newspapers, 
and the envy of her friends when she re- 
turned a bride. But she would not re- 
turn! She caught her nether lip sharply 
between her little white teeth with 
bing breath. She would go out into the 


a sob 


darkness and the night—and never return. 
He would not let her return! 

Her expression. changed, gradually 
hardening. Something, a flash, stirred 
in her violet eyes. Burden watched with 
the intensest concentration. He had seen 
that same look before, but fugitive, in- 
stantly quenched. It stirred again, leaped 
up and at last looked out at him boldly. 
Kor the first time that evening she gave 
him her eyes freely and truthfully with- 
out reserve. 

“I should hate you,’ she said with soft 
deliberate intentness. Her face within 
a few inches of his own was white as 
paper. “I should hate you!” she said 
again. 

3urden hung big and voiceless above 
her. “Now!” he breathed huskily. “Now 
we're getting down to bed rock.” He 
moistened his lips. “At the bottom of my 
soul I expected this. I’ve been plumbing 
that look of yours some time.” 

« 


E plumbed it afresh, with blinking, 
burning eyes. In that instant the 
mystical haze of idealism through which 
he had hitherto perceived her vanished, 
and for the first time he saw her as she 
was in the cold, hard light of reality. A 
fierce, desolate gust of anguish swept 
him, despair for his beautiful shattered 
dream. Its sweetness had penetrated his 
being; it was part of his blood and bones, 
Suddenly something snapped in_ his 
long overtaxed brain. For the moment 
the sullen body of his anger was too 
strong for him; it bore down the last 
barrier of his self-control. He continued 
to stare at her, his forehead wrinkled 
queerly. He was sharp set now to hurt 
her, even as he had been hurt, by the 
truth. “Bah!” he said. “You're not 
good enough for me! Well, no matter 
It’s a bad business—but we'll put it 
through anyhow.” With his arm. still 
wound tightly about her, he started to- 
ward the door. 
“Jarvis,” she panted in terror, “let me 
go. Let me go!” She struggled in his 
iron grasp, straining ineffectually to be 


free. Suddenly she broke down. alto- 
gether, and leaned limp and _ weeping 
against his arm. “Oh!” she sobbed out, 


“IT can’t marry you! I would if I could. 
Indeed, indeed, Jarvis, I would! But it’s 
not i me. You don’t understand—” 


“Don’t 1?” he laughed harshly. “I un- 
derstand that when I had money you 
loved me, and now I have none you 
don’t. That’s as clear as a_ pikestaff.” 


He still held her fast, and his eyes were 
hard to meet \urore quivered under 
their grim, uncompromising scrutiny. 


“You don’t understand,” she repeated, 
faintly. “Vd marry you to-night, if I 
could.” 

“Tf I still had money, you mean,” he 


interposed brutally. 

“You have a right to say 
isn’t what I mean.” 

“Doesn’t it come to the same thing in 
the end?” He probed her with pitiless 
determination. “You hate me because I 
am poor?” 

“No.” She could barely articulate the 
word. “It’s not you. It’s—myself. My- 
self, and: the hardship, the struggle that 
you spoke of. I wasn’t made for it, Jar- 
vis. It’s like sinking down into a stifling, 
black pit without light or air. The 
thought of it fills me with terror.” She 
clung to him, pale and shaken, and then 
went on. “Don’t think I haven’t tried— 
I wished to marry you, in spite of mother 
and your failure! I saw that was the 
fine thing, the big thing. And I wanted 
to be fine, I wanted to be big! All 
to-night, while you were talking, I kept 
trying, trying! But it’s no 
not in me. Courage for it isn’t in me. | 
would like to be big—but I can’t.” She 


that, but it 


good It’s 


lifted her white, streaming face to his 
“Jarvis, believe me. J can't!” 
URDEN looked at her, his brows 


working, moved beyond the power ot 
speech. Every vestige of hardness had 
melted from his face. He bent and kissed 
her forehead 
“Poor little girl!” he murmured, husk- 
ily. “And brave little girl to tell me 
the truth.” 
She turned and hid her face against his 


shoulder, sobbing openly like a child 
Burden held her close, stroking her 

hair. “There, there!” he soothed. “Dont 

cry. It was my mistake. It’s all right 


Don’t cry.” 


Absolutely all right ; 
minutes he held her 


For perhaps five 


thus until the storm had subsided, aftef 
which he kissed her once again, ntly, 
and quitted the house 


al 





———— 
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Knowledge is the straight 
road to a thinking job 





Efficiency engineers have proved that not more than one man in ten uses ideas in his 
work. The ordinary man lives in a circle of routine, doing what some thinker tells him 


to do, and letting his unused mental powers go to waste. Nine out of ten men never 
rise—and they wonder why. 


But the tenth man knows that success comes from energy mixed with ideas. He 
makes clear thinking a daily habit. Men like this rise to the thinking jobs. 


Be a tenth man! Read 





and make your reading count. Learn how to think with 
breadth and power. 


And then the road to a thinker’s job will be both straight and short. 
Eliot’ 
10ts 
7 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


This famous bookshelf—the crowning achieve- new edition, under our little-at-a-time payment 
ment of Dr. Eliot’s long career as an educator—con- plan, puts this famous library within reach of 
tains within the smallest possible compass the essentials everybody. 


of a liberal university education. 


64-Page Book Free 


If you do not own one of the de luxe editions— 
thousands of which have been sold—vyou should write 


Develop Mental Power 


Read this library, and you will know what the 
greatest thinkers that ever lived have said and written. 


: at once for our 64-page descriptive book. This at- 

You will have the breadth of vision that comes from ductive and interesting little hook will tolt doe a8 

wide and accurate knowledge. about the Five-Foot Shelf. At the same time we 

We have just published a new and popular will send you particulars of 

edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books the new Popular Edition | cid. eee 

(The Harvard Classics) The low price of this with prices and terms. a P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 

o 416 W. 13th St., New York 

We want a few experienced special representatives in good localities el Please send me by mail, free of 

to represent us in the distribution of the Popular Edition. Write direct e charge, the 64-page book describing 

to our main office in New York or apply personally to any branch office f beg or yee epg oe. es op 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., New York , 


Publishers of Good Books 
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